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AUTHOR'S 
NOTE 


This  report  was  written  after  research  into  NAP  ad- 
ministrative files  and  reports,  newspaper  clip- 
pings, and  hours  of  transcribed  interviews  with  dozens  of 
people  involved  with  NAP.  I  have  tried,  as  best  as 
possible,  to  synthesize  these  subjective  impressions,  and 
present  the  history  of  NAP  from  the  point  of  view  of  an 
interested  outsider.  I  have  also  sought  to  highlight  current 
issues  and  draw  some  broad  conclusions  which  might  be 
helpful  in  terms  of  NAP's  future  planning.  Due  to 
limitations  of  time  and  space,  this  report  is  not  as  compre- 
hensive as  it  might  be;  indeed,  the  topic  is  so  large  and 
multi-faceted,  it  certainly  merits  a  more  in-depth  look. 


There  are  many  who  have  aided  in  this  project  and 
without  whose  help  I  would  surely  have  been  lost.  Special 
thanks  to  Arts  Commission  President  Jacqueline  Nemer- 
ovski,  Commissioner  Roselyn  C.  Swig,  Arts  Commission 
Director  Claire  N.  Issacs,  NAP  Committee  Chair  William 
Paterson,  Committee  Members  Robert  Larocca,  Stanley 
Eichelbaum,  George  Rockrise,  Peter  Rodriguez,  the 
Neighborhood  Arts  Program  Director  Anne-Marie  Theilen 
and  her  assistant  Fe  Bongolan,  and  everyone  who  so 
generously  gave  of  their  time  for  interviews  and  informa- 
tion: Stephen  Goldstine,  Mark  Denton,  Alfonso  Maciel, 
Ernie  Rivera,  Ruby  Newman,  Lenny  Levy,  Beverly  Toyu, 
Peter  Coyote,  Carlos  Loarca,  Dewey  Crumpler,  Cultural 
Center  Directors  Charles  Byrd,  James  Kjorvestad,  Oscar 
Maciel  and  Richard  Partee. 

This  report  also  includes  excerpts  from,  "Nurturing 
the  Arts-  the  San  Francisco  Neighborhood  Arts  Program 
and  CETA  Arts",  co-written  by  Paul  Kleyman  and 
BarbaraTaylor-Sharpe,  both  former  staff  members  of  the 
Arts  Commission.  The  author  gratefully  acknowledges 
permission  to  use  this  material. 


7  he  San  Francisco  Neighborhood  Arts  Program 
was  born  out  of  controversy.  Its  very  principle: 
that  San  Francisco's  neighborhood-based,  community  art 
was  as  important  as  "downtown",  established  arts 
institutions,  was  a  bold,  radical  idea,  and  indeed  spawned 
the  nation's  first  model  program.  Before  then,  support  for 
the  arts  was  often  restricted  to  the  "Big  Four" — the 
symphony,  ballet,  opera  and  musuems.  Indeed,  broad 
municipal  support  for  the  arts  was  virtually  unheard  of 
until  the  inception  of  the  innovative  Hotel  Tax  Fund  in 
1961,  and  even  then,  in  its  initial  years,  much  of  the  funds 
were  divided  up  amongst  more  or  less  established  organi- 
zations. 

By  the  mid-sixties,  popular  sentiment  for  the  arts  had 
changed  dramatically.  In  1965,  a  municipal  bond  issue  to 
support  the  financing  of  a  major  performing  arts  center 
was  soundly  defeated  by  a  2-1  margin.  Mayor  Shelley 
sponsored  the  Arts  Resources  Committee,  which  recom- 
mended a  comprehensive  city  arts  policy  that  increased 
support  of  "amateur  and  semi-professional  arts  programs", 
and  included  the  support  of  "art  that  is  generated  spontane- 
ously from  the  community.'  And  by  1967,  San  Francisco 
was  already  ripe  with  neighborhoood  cultural  vitality, 
where  a  grass-roots  spirit  ran  deep,  and  local  activism  was 
a  vital  force  in  shaping  the  city.  Groups  like  the  nationally 
acclaimed  San  Francisco  Mime  Troupe  had  been  delight- 
ing audiences  in  parks  and  neighborhood  halls  since  1963, 
and  many  San  Francisco  artists  were  "making  it"  through 
less  traditional  venues.2    In  its  broader  context,  public  par- 
ticipation in  the  arts  had  changed  nationwide:  "the  increase 
in  leisure  time,  the  wider  availability  of  higher  education, 
the  sustained  prosperity  of  the  American  middle  class,  and 
the  influence  of  the  mass  media  all  had  brought  a  vast  new 
audience  to  the  arts." 3 


The  unfolding  history  of  the  Neighborhood  Arts 
Program  is  also  characterized  by  San  Francisco's  unique 
diversity.  In  the  late  60's  and  early  70's,  San  Francisco 
witnessed  the  emergence  of  distinct  ethnic  communities, 
who,  frustrated  by  what  they  saw  as  a  lack  of  opportunity 
for  cultural  diversity  in  the  arts,  began  demanding  a  greater 
representation  in  their  city.  Thus,  the  Neighborhood  Arts 
Program,  bound  up  intimately  in  these  communities' 
struggles,  and  weathering  many  conflicts  over  the  years, 
has  also  evolved  to  reflect  the  many  changes  that  have 
taken  place  within  the  neighborhoods,  and  inside  the  arts 
community  itself.  As  Alfonso  Maciel,  NAP  Director  from 
1980-83,  puts  it:  "NAP  came  in  the  wave  of  political 
pressure  that  rose  in  the  60 's — that's  part  of  its  heritage. 
It's  always  going  to  be  political." 
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1967-1970 

AN  AUSPICIOUS 

START 

"  It's  not  my 
recollection  that 
NAP  has  ever  set 
up  shop  some- 
place. It's  always 
been  in  conjunc- 
tion. " 


I  A  #  hen  Martin  Snipper  was  appointed  Art  Com- 
W  w     mission  Director  in  January  1967,  he  was 
visited  by  San  Francisco  State  professor  Art  Bierman, 
founder  of  the  Neighborhood  Arts  Alliance,  a  non-profit 
organization  devoted  to  implementing  community  arts 
services,  and  artist  Rod  Lundquist.  Aware  of  Snipper's 
interest  in  helping  community  artists,  the  pair  proposed  the 
creation  of  a  program  by  the  Arts  Commission  to  include  a 
director,  office,  equipment  and  so  on,  and  through  which 
S.F.  State  students  would  work  as  neighborhood  coordina- 
tors. 

According  to  Snipper,  "It  was  hoped  that  the  neigh- 
borhoods would  respond  voluntarily."  The  three  agreed 
that  the  Arts  Commission  ought  to  offer  supportive 
services  only  and  that  neighborhood  art  councils  should 
form  to  determine  programming  for  their  communities. 

Initially,  Snipper  recalled,  "the  program  did  not  get 
off  the  ground."  It  was  unprepared  to  place  students  when 
they  were  available,  and  S.F.  State's  participation  quickly 
proved  unfeasible,  for  the  neighborhood  councils  were  not 
readily  forming  as  hoped.  After  experiencing  several 
months  of  NAP's  birth  pangs,  Lundquist  decided  to  resign 
and  recommended  June  Dunn,  an  experienced  community 
organizer,  to  succeed  him.  Before  leaving,  Lundquist, 
working  with  Dunn  and  S.F.  State  students,  produced  the 
program's  first  event,  a  performing  arts  festival  called  the 
Afro-American  Thing. 

Dunn  quickly  activated  NAP  with  free  concerts,  films 
and  theater  performances  around  the  city.  The  Zellerbach 
Family  Fund  and  Rosenberg  Foundations  supplemented 
the  first  year  budget,  and  by  the  following  year,  its  budget, 
including  city,  private  and  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  funding,  surpassed  $150,000. 

A  major  Dunn  innovation  was  the  hiring  of  commu- 
nity artists  as  district  organizers  to  seek  and  assist  resident 


artists,  coordinate  facilities  and  resources,  and  stimulate  art 
activities,  such  as  concerts,  festivals  and  art  workshops. 

Three  years  later,  after  reviewing  its  results,  the  Art 
Commission  grew  concerned  that  the  growing  activities  of 
the  program  were  getting  difficult  to  keep  track  of. 
According  to  Steve  Goldstine,  succeeding  Director  of 
NAP,  Snipper  felt  that  the  Commission  had  made  three 
mistakes:  1)  they  had  used  an  independent  contractor,  2) 
the  program  operated  somewhere  else  and  3)  they  gave  the 
contractor  funds  in  advance  each  month  in  anticipation  of 
expenses.  "Somehow  it  was  the  paying  up  front  which 
bothered  him,"  Goldstine  recalls. 

However,  the  letting  go  of  Dunn  sparked  tremendous 
controversy,  inflaming  the  "communities  versus  down- 
town" nerve  which  underlay  the  program  from  its  incep- 
tion. Many  felt  that  the  grass-roots  foundation  of  the 
Neighborhood  Arts  Program  was  being  jeopardized,  and 
that  any  program  run  out  of  City  Hall  would  compromise 
its  integrity.  Most  were  skeptical  of  what  a  downtown- 
based  staff  could  do.  On  the  other  hand,  Dunn  had  ener- 
gized many  local  organizers  who,  while  they  felt  badly 
about  the  controversy,  were  anxious  to  keep  on  serving 
their  communities.  And  when  Goldstine  took  over  in  the 
fall  of  1970,  he  found  he  had  been  handed  a  valuable 
inheritance:  the  district  organization  structure,  with  its 
deep  ties  to  San  Francisco's  various  communities.  It  would 
remain — to  this  day — the  most  fundamental  underpinning 
of  the  Neighborhood  Arts  Program. 


rhe  first  day  Steve  Goldstine  came  on  board,  he 
was  told  by  Snipper,  in  so  many  words,  "Go 
ahead,  get  a  staff,  get  out  there."  Goldstine  admits  to 
being  a  litde  intimidated,  considering  his  own  background 
was  not  exactly  in  administration.  Intending  originally  to 
become  a  professional  symphony  brass  musician, 
Goldstine  studied  art  at  the  San  Francisco  Art  Institute  and 
taught  philosophy  and  mathematical  logic  at  St.  Mary's 
College,  where  he  also  ran  a  small  arts  stewardship 
program.  What  Goldstine  did  have,  however,  was  an 
understanding  of  how  institutions  worked,  and  a  vision  of 
the  enormous  potential  of  the  Neighborhood  Arts  Program; 
he  took  on  the  challenge  of  creating  an  entirely  new 
concept  in  arts  programming  with  great  relish. 

Goldstine  saw  the  Neighborhood  Arts  Program  as 
breaking  new  ground,  and  as  such,  full  of  promise.  In 
choosing  his  staff,  he  says:  "It  wasn't  like  other  cultural 
institutions.  In  fact,  you  had  to  find  people  who  wouldn't 
work  in  any  other  institutional  setting  and  do  sort  of  tran- 
scendent things  that  would  be  memorable  no  matter  what. 
I  didn't  see  why  I  shouldn't  get  anyone  who  wasn't 
terribly  interesting." 

"I  had  this  intuition  about  finding  people,"  he  says, 
relating  how,  in  one  case,  he  found  someone  on  the  street 
who  had  "some  great  ideas  of  what  could  be  done  on  the 
Gestetner  mimeograph  machine,  and  he  came  up  and  dem- 
onstrated these  ideas  that  he  could  get  a  full  spectrum  of 
color.  He  became  the  first  really  deeply  resourceful  flyer 
and  poster  designer  we  had."  In  fact,  this  innovative  use 
of  the  Gestetner  machine  became  an  important  feature  in 
the  Neighborhood  Arts  Program,  as  its  Graphic  Services 
cranked  out  thousands  of  inexpensive  flyers  advertising 
events  each  week. 

Now  located  in  the  cramped  back  offices  of  the  Art 
Commission  at  165  Grove  Street,  NAP  began  blossoming 


with  activity.  Its  staff  was  small — about  four  people,  as 
well  several  District  Organizers — but  its  program  output 
was  enormous.  In  response  to  neighborhood  requests  for 
more  tuition-free  classes,  NAP  also  hired  workshop 
instructors,  each  given  a  monthly  budget.  Within  the  first 
year  alone,  NAP's  workshop  program  grew  800%,  almost 
80,000  people  attended  NAP  sponsored  cultural  events, 
and  the  Gestetner  machine  was  cranking  out  10-15,000 
flyers  a  week.  Word  of  NAP's  programs  and  receptivity  to 
new  projects  spread,  and  people  started  approaching 
Goldstine  and  his  staff  about  ideas  of  their  own.  The 
distinction  between  a  "downtown-based",  versus  a 
community  arts  program  seemed  less  important  now;  "The 
fact  of  the  matter  was  it  was  a  program  that  found  a  way  to 
reach  a  lot  of  people  whose  lives  were  full  of  richness  but 
wouldn't  necessarily  manifest  itself  as  art,  since  that  cost 
money,"  Goldstine  explains. 

Some  of  the  projects,  like  the  Black  Writer's 
Workshop,  run  under  Buriel  Clay,  and  begun  during 
Dunn's  tenure,  began  producing  more  work  and  spawning 
other  programs,  like  the  Black  Light  Explosion  Company, 
and  the  West  Coast  Black  Theatre  Alliance.  Many  arts 
groups  and  organizations  which  exist  today  received  some 
initial  help  from  the  early  Neighborhood  Arts  Program, 
like  Galeria  De  La  Raza,  Rowing  Stream  Ensemble,  the 
American  Indian  Workshop,  and  the  San  Francisco  Blues 
Festival.  Yet  NAP  staff  was  always  quick  to  credit  the 
artists  and  organizers  as  being  responsible  for  getting  these 
programs  off  the  ground. 

"It  was  just  a  wonderful  new  world  germinating  with 
something  new  and  exciting,"  Paul  Kleyman,  publicity  co- 
ordinator tells,  "the  whole  idea  of  arts  not  on  the  star 
system  but  the  process  and  place  in  people's  lives." 

Indeed,  Kleyman,  who  joined  the  staff  in  1971,  was 
busy  drafting  press  releases  for  dozens  of  groups  and 
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events  and  offering  technical  assistance  with  the  publica- 
tion, "How  to  Manipulate  the  Media".  The  philosophy 
behind  NAP  was  not  one  of  overseeing  other  groups,  but 
nurturing  creative  activity;  its  credo,  as  declared  in  one  of 
their  early  reports,  was  to  act  as  a  "fertilizer,  and  in  many 
cases  only  a  watering-can,  which  is  all  San  Francisco's 
neighborhoods  seem  to  need  to  blossom." " 

From  the  start,  NAP  tried  to  maintain  the  often  times 
tricky  balance  between  decentralization  and  consolidation 
of  resources.  Early  on,  Goldstine  sought  to  clarify  NAP's 
role  as  a  stimulator  of  local  arts  activity,  while  encourag- 
ing the  autonomy  of  the  communities.  "Without  space," 
Goldstine  notes,  "without  the  sort  of  technical  assistance 
we  gave,  the  work  wouldn't  have  happened."  On  the  other 
hand,  for  those  projects  already  established  within  their 
communities,  like  the  Kearny  Street  Workshop  and  Galeria 
de  la  Raza,  NAP  was  careful  to  respect  organizers'  desires 
for  self-determination  and  the  tremendous  experience  they 
had  working  locally,  thus  limiting  NAP's  role  to  that  of 
financial  assistance. 

Though  the  environment  created  in  NAP's  offices 
was  often  termed  as  "loose  and  relaxed",  former  staff 
members  remark  on  the  intense  level  of  commitment  of 
everyone  involved. 

"I  can't  believe  the  amount  of  activity  that  really 
functioned  out  of  that  small  space,"  former  district 
organizer,  Emilya  Cachapero  relates.  "Where  there  were 
never  enough  typewriters  for  everyone,  desk  space  or 
phones,  where  everybody  was  just  literally  on  top  of 
everybody  all  the  time.  That  still  amazes  me." 

At  the  same  time,  NAP  often  came  under  attack  for 
its  loosely  defined  organization,  for  giving  district 
organizers  and  workshop  instructors  monthly  budgets,  and 
not  making  them  more  accountable  for  both  the  money 
spent,  and  the  quality  of  their  activities.  Yet  the  purpose 


behind  running  the  organization  this  way  was,  as  one 
report  put  it,  to  inspire  "an  atmosphere  of  trust,  even  in 
neighborhoods  where  any  government  program  is  anath- 
ema." 5  Too,  many  felt  this  management  approach  was  not 
only  appropriate  to  the  type  of  program  NAP  is,  but  also, 
its  alternative — dictating  programming  to  the  neighbor- 
hoods— would  only  serve  to  undermine  NAP's  philosophic 
premise  of  decentralization. 

Goldstine  is  also  firm  on  this  point.  "If  you  want  to 
talk  about  a  waste  of  money,"  he  laughs,  "talk  about  the 
number  of  days  in  which  an  opera  gets  off  to  a  fatuous 
start  and  a  hopeless  middle  and  a  pathetic  end  ...  each  night 
that's  $300,000." 

Still,  by  1972,  the  program  was  feeling  the  strains  of 
overextending  itself,  and  levelled  off  yearly  workshops 
from  86  to  a  more  manageable  70.  NAP  also  sought  to 
form  more  partnerships  within  the  city,  sharing  facilities 
with  other  departments,  particularly  the  Parks  and  Recrea- 
tion Department,  the  libraries  and  schools.  NAP  assumed 
management  of  the  old  gym  at  the  UC  Extension  building 
in  the  Western  Addition,  creating  the  NAP  Community 
Theatre,  which  was  soon  nearly  always  booked. 

Festivals  and  public  events  became  a  regular  part  of 
NAP's  activities;  for  instance,  there  was  a  performance  of 
the  rock  opera  "Tommy"  at  Dolores  Park,  a  Photo  Fair, 
Book  Fair,  a  multi-disciplinary  festival.  Concerned  that 
they  may  have  overlooked  San  Francisco's  smaller  ethnic 
communties,  NAP  also  sponsored  the  Japanese  Oshagatsu 
Festival,  and  in  1972,  Tom  Mazzolini  organized  the  first 
San  Francisco  Blues  Festival,  held  at  the  NAP  Community 
Theatre.  The  Equipment  Bank,  with  its  projectors,  lighting 
and  sound  equipment,  as  well  as  the  well-known  NAP 
stage  truck  were  soon  servicing  the  entire  city. 

The  biggest  problem  was  where  to  house  all  this  mar- 
velous new  activity.  Small,  inexpensive  performing 


spaces  were  at  a  premium,  and  the  Neighborhood  Commu- 
nitry  Theatre  was  already  inadequate.  Throughout  the  city, 
communities  were  growing  more  defined,  yet  it  was 
difficult  to  centralize  arts  programs  within  each  locale. 
And  despite  such  enthusiastic  program  growth  in  the 
neighborhoods,  lack  of  adequate  space  was  greatly  frus- 
trating the  communities. 


/n  1973,  the  City  announced  plans  to  appropriate  $5 
million  dollars  in  federal  revenue  sharing  monies  for 
a  major  performing  arts  center  in  Civic  Center.  Once 
again,  NAP  was  thrust  into  the  center  of  conflict,  as  arts 
groups  formed  the  Community  Coalition  for  the  Arts  to 
protest  this  plan  and  demand  funding  for  neighborhood 
centers.  The  city,  in  responding  to  these  pressures,  held 
open  meetings  in  eight  different  communities,  where  the 
facilities  issue  was  hotly  debated. 

Goldstine  recalls  going  to  a  large  meeting  in  the 
Mission  and  confronting  Mayor  Moscone.  "I  said  to 
support  a  symphony  hall  in  a  community  that  has  as  many 
sources  for  money  as  that  one,  where  honorific  giving 
means  so  much,  and  to  abandon  the  community  whose 
needs  are  also  great,  and  does  not  have  access  or  a 
compelling  hold  on  money — is  a  simple  case  of  socialism 
for  the  rich." 

"He  looked  at  me  and  said:  'We'll  do  both.'" 

Having  been  given  an  open  forum  to  make  their 
demands  to  what  appeared  a  more  sympathetic  administra- 
tion, the  communities  now  found  themselves  divided 
amongst  themselves,  and  heated  questions  abounded. 
Which  communities  were  in  greater  need?  Do  you  support 
facilities  in  areas  where  arts  activity  was  blooming  and 
residents  were  well  organized,  or  encourage  those 
communities  where  it  was  still  nascent?  How  do  you 
design  a  fair  distribution  of  facilities:  along  neighborhood 
or  ethnic  lines? 

Many  strongly  believed  that  an  acquisition  of 
facilities  was  inevitable;  because  the  level  of  activity  in 
these  communities  had  so  grown,  cultural  housing  had 
become  a  critical  issue.  Goldstine  felt  that  the  only  way 
for  the  local  arts  community  to  wield  any  political  clout 
was  to  have  buildings  which  the  city  committed  to  through 
financial  support.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  lobbying  on 
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"The  fact  of  the 
matter  was  it 
was  a  program 
that  found  a  way 
to  reach  a  lot  of 
people  whose 
lives  were  full  of 
richness  but 
wouldn't  neces- 
sarily manifest 
itself  as  art, 
since  that  cost 
money." 


behalf  of  the  facilities  by  neighborhood  and  ethnic  groups, 
yet  at  the  same  time,  as  Mark  Denton,  who  would  succeed 
Goldstine  as  NAP  director,  points  out,  "I  don't  know  if 
anybody  really  knew  how  that  political  action  would 
change  the  nature  of  NAP." 

Jacqueline  Nemerovski,  President  of  the  Arts 
Commission  concurs,  noting  that  with  attention  focused  on 
highlighting  the  plight  of  community  arts,  those  involved 
did  not  foresee  the  new  types  of  relationships  to  the  city 
which  were  about  to  be  forged.  "I  don't  think  anybody 
really  thought  a  lot  about  how  the  cultural  facilities  were 
going  to  function,"  she  says. 

The  cultural  facilities  controversy  also  underscored 
the  tricky  balancing  act  NAP  came  to  operate  under  with 
greater  frequency — that  of  being  both  community 
advocates  and  employees  of  the  City  mandated  to  carry  out 
local  arts  programs.  It  was  a  dual  role  which  would 
increase  over  the  years,  to  the  present  day,  where  directors 
must  work  politically  within  the  City  bureaucracy,  and  at 
the  same  time,  represent  fairly  its  grass-roots  constituency. 

"In  the  public  realm,  public  trusteeship,  governmental 
trusteeship  treads  a  thin  line  between  a  conflict  of  interest 
and  a  sort  of  vested  interest  that  gives  one  a  passion  to 
make  it  happen,"  Denton  reflects. 

He  adds:  "Neighborhood  Arts  is  about  articulating  a 
certain  role  for  government  funding  ...  it's  the  way  for 
communities  and  artists  who  didn't  have  access  to  a  lot  of 
private  funding  sources  to  get  access." 

During  this  time,  the  Arts  Commission  issued  a  report 
based  on  the  community  meetings,  defining  broad  ways  in 
which  community  arts  programs  might  be  better  woven 
into  the  city's  fabric  and  utilized  as  an  important  resource. 
Based  in  part  on  proposals  submitted  by  different  local 
groups,  its  recommendations  amounted  to  a  total  cost  of 
$4.5  million,  which,  even  then,  everyone  knew  was  an 


unrealistic  expectation.  Given  its  limited  appropriation  of 
$500,000,  then,  the  Commission  aimed  for  strategic  uses 
of  the  limited  funds.  "While  two  thirds  of  San  Francisco's 
artistic  groups  conduct  classes  and  workshops,  they  have 
never  been  recognized  as  part  of  the  city's  educational 
complex." 6  Also  cited  were  opportunities  to  integrate  arts 
programs  into  correctional  institutions  and  other  city 
agencies,  and  stepped  up  efforts  at  publicizing  community 
programs  as  part  of  San  Francisco's  cultural  wealth.  It 
was  noted  that  out  of  200  local  foundations,  trusts  and 
family  funds,  95%  were  never  called  upon  for  artistic  and 
cultural  purposes.7 

Finally,  after  surveying  available  facilities  throughout 
the  city,  the  Arts  Commission  issued  the  following  recom- 
mendations: 
o  Purchase  and  remodelling  of  South  San  Francisco 

Opera  House 
o  Purchase  of  Haight- Ashbury  theatre  and  joint  effort  with 

Library  Commission  and  City  Planning  to  create  a 

cultural  complex 
o  Purchase  of  Western  Addition  Center 
o  Remodelling  of  Potrero  Hill  Neighborhood  House 
o  Acquisition  of  the  Mission  Armory 
o  Location  of  performing  facility  in  North  Beach/ 

Chinatown  area 
o  Fort  Mason  acquired 
o  Major  downtown  theatre  acquired  by  lease 

These  recommendations  formed  an  initial  framework  for 
the  development  of  cultural  facilities.  However,  when 
taking  a  closer  look  at  the  recommendations,  NAP  found 
there  were  many  hurdles  and  obstacles  to  accomplishing 
the  above  stated  goals.  In  a  sense,  the  prospect  of  cultural 
facilities  was  like  opening  a  Pandora's  box;  the  same 
resentments  which  had  festered  regarding  the  City's 


support  of  larger  cultural  institutions  were  now  aired  in  the 
open.  In  the  few  years  since  NAP's  inception,  communi- 
ties had  grown  more  organized  and  vocal  about  their 
needs,  and  the  cultural  centers  issue  seemed  to  invite  a 
storm  of  criticism,  suggestions  and  demands.  Once  again, 
NAP  found  itself  embroiled  in  trying  to  sift  out  the  best 
plan  of  action. 

The  reality  of  building  a  facilties-based  arts  program 
sensitive  to  the  communities  was  more  difficult  than  had 
been  anticipated;  "in  general,  groups  were  skeptical  of  the 
city's  aims,  and  at  the  same  time  many  of  the  participants 
made  unrealistic  demands." 8  Too,  the  proposed  inter- 
agency cooperation  and  space-sharing  suggested  by  the 
Commission  proved  less  than  realistic;  Parks  and  Recrea- 
tion Department  was  not  amenable  to  outside  groups  using 
their  facilities,  and  throughout  the  city,  there  were  not 
enough  workshop  and  performing  spaces  to  accomodate 
current  needs.  Given  their  limited  resources,  NAP  set 
priorities  for  facility  development;  Western  Addition, 
Haight  Ashbury  and  Hunter's  Point/Bayview  areas  were 
identified  as  communities  in  dire  need  of  facilities,  in 
contrast  to  those  districts  with  a  few,  albeit  inadequate 
spaces.  However,  in  making  its  own  specific  recommen- 
dations, NAP  had  to  be  careful  to  not  augment  hostility  in 
selecting  one  community  over  another;  nonetheless,  it  was 
a  difficult  line  to  tread. 

While  surveying  the  communities,  the  same  issue 
kept  cropping  up:  "The  question  of  control:  who  would 
operate  these  facilities?  The  community  had  an  emphatic 
answer:  the  community  would  not  only  operate  the 
facilities,  they  would  also  own  them." 9  On  the  other  hand, 
NAP  felt  this  view  untenable  for  economic  reasons; 
ownership  meant  financial  responsibility,  and  would  place 
unnecessary  pressure  on  community  groups  to  generate 
income;  "indeed  they  may  not  be  true  neighborhood 


facilities  in  the  end." 9  What  needed  to  be  worked  out, 
NAP  felt,  was  a  partnership  whereby  the  city  provided 
support  for  the  operation  of  the  cultural  facilities,  but  the 
communities  themselves  would  create  and  sustain  its 
programs. 

In  the  next  few  years,  the  process  of  acquiring 
facilities  proved  frustrating,  as  it  was  slowed  by  local  con- 
troversies, inevitable  red  tape,  and  building  code  problems. 
In  the  end,  the  city  spent  $2.5  million  in  revenue  sharing 
monies  to  acquire  three  cultural  centers  (Mission,  South  of 
Market  and  Western  Addition);  transferred  the  Bayview 
Opera  House  to  the  Arts  Commission,  and  renovated  other 
sites  throughout  the  city.  An  agreement  was  worked  out 
with  the  Chinese  Cultural  Foundation  to  share  space  and 
staff  for  programming.  In  North  Beach,  Intersection  for 
the  Arts  was  renovated,  but  became  an  independent  entity 
with  more  an  inter-disciplinary  focus,  and  other  sites  in  the 
Mission  were  also  renovated.  Fort  Mason,  a  federal  land 
area,  did  develop  as  a  separate  complex  housing  various 
non-profit  organizations  (not  only  arts-related),  and  in  the 
Haight-Ashbury,  conflicts  with  other  local  groups  resulted 
in  the  theatre  being  withdrawn  for  consideration;  the  local 
branch  libary,  however,  continues  to  provide  a  certain 
amount  of  arts  programming.  South  of  Market  proved  one 
of  the  most  controversial  sites,  since  the  area  was  as  yet  in 
an  undeveloped  neighborhood,  and  the  old  Union  Machine 
Company,  more  a  warehouse,  would  pose  many  technical 
challenges  in  creating  a  cultural  facility.  In  fact,  South  of 
Market  was  originally  envisioned  as  a  support  facility 
providing  technical  services  to  other  cultural  sites 
throughout  the  city. 

While  often-times  frustrating,  and  certainly  full  of 
disputes,  the  fact  remains  that  the  Neighborhood  Arts 
Program  was  again  charting  into  virtually  unknown 
territory.  For  those  involved,  it  seemed  an  inevitable  con- 


sequence  of  their  efforts,  yet  at  the  same  time,  they  were 
dealing  with  a  model  that  was  as  yet  uncreated.  Working 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Art  Commission,  Steve  Goldstine 
was  concerned  that  with  facilities,  NAP  could  gain  respect 
and  political  clout  as  a  city  program.  "Those  departments 
which  had  facilities  and  staff  were  the  ones  which  got 
support,"  he  observes.  At  the  same  time,  there  was  an  in- 
creasing pull  away  from  the  Commission  towards  the  com- 
munities, a  desire  to  attentuate  their  connection  so  as  to 
achieve  greater  autonomy  and  self-direction.  NAP,  which 
aimed  to  encourage  this  autonomy  through  its  decentral- 
ized structure  and  district  organizer  system,  was  often 
caught  in  the  cross-fire,  since  its  role  was  both  that  of  a 
city  program  and  community  advocate.  Thus,  the  brand- 
new  model  which  was  being  developed,  and  which  is  still 
being  ironed  out  today,  would  always  reflect  this  conflict. 


/n  the  midst  of  all  the  controversy  regarding  the 
creation  of  cultural  facilities,  due  to  the  imaginative 
efforts  of  John  Kreidler,  another  model-program  was 
underway:  the  use  of  CETA  funds  for  employment  of 
artists.  Kreidler  was  a  graduate  student  in  the  UCLA 
School  of  Management  when  he  worked  as  a  summer 
intern  at  NAP.  "I  found  it  overwhelming  how  many  artists 
were  unemployed,"  he  recalls.  "It  was  painfully  evident 
what  a  problem  it  was." 

In  1974,  with  the  nation  undergoing  an  extreme 
recession  and  unemployment  at  an  all-time  high,  Congress 
passed  the  Tide  VI  amendments,  which,  triggered  by  a 
specific  unemployment  rate,  provided  jobs  to  the  umem- 
ployed  in  the  area  of  public  service.  After  input  from  the 
arts  community,  Kreidler,  who  had  worked  for  five  years 
in  the  Department  of  Labor's  Manpower  Administration, 
helping  draft  some  of  the  legislation  which  was  to  become 
CETA,  wrote  a  proposal  requesting  24  positions  through 
CETA  funding.  He  then  passed  it  on  to  several  people, 
including  Eunice  Elton  at  the  Mayor's  Office,  where  it  was 
reshaped  to  better  conform  to  San  Francisco's  mechanisms 
for  CETA  implementation.  The  proposal  was  problematic 
from  the  start:  "None  of  knew  how  complicated  and 
difficult  this  was  going  to  be,"  Kreidler  admits,"  we  were 
taking  a  relatively  rigid  construct  of  government  hiring  and 
imposing  it  on  this  workforce  that  was  very  difficult  for 
them  to  fit  into." 

Eventually,  word  came  that  a  tremendous  amount  of 
federal  monies  would  soon  be  flowing  through  Tide  VI. 
Never  expecting  to  have  all  the  positions  funded,  Kreidler 
and  Goldstine  realized  that  NAP  was  not  prepared  to 
handle  so  many  new  employees,  and  some  positions  were 
assigned  to  the  Fine  Arts  Museums  of  San  Francisco. 
When  the  24  positions  were  approved,  the  Arts  Commis- 
sion had  three  days  to  alert  community  artists  that  the  jobs 


would  be  posted  for  application.  At  this  point,  there  were 
no  job  descriptions,  which  Manpower's  Carol  Sam  later 
took  care  of,  as  well  as  overseeing  the  project.  "We  never 
expected  the  enormous  response  to  the  first  hiring.  People 
were  waiting  in  line  at  the  wee  hours  of  the  morning.  We 
had  300  applicants  for  24  jobs." 

An  interviewing  panel  was  set  up,  which  included 
Sam,  a  staff  member  from  Neighborhood  Arts,  and  a 
prominent  artist  in  the  field  being  considered.  "It  was 
amazing,"  Sam  recalls,  "we  saw  films,  jugglers,  ballet 
dancers,  even  tap  dancers  who  performed  on  table  tops. 
There  was  so  much  talent." 

Indeed,  many  involved  in  what  was  to  become  CETA 
Arts  are  quick  to  dispell  the  notion  that  these  were 
necessarily  amateur  artists.  "The  high  quality  of  the  artists 
chosen  made  a  significant  difference  in  the  program's 
impact,"  Goldstine  notes.  In  fact,  the  Manpower  Office 
was  so  impressed  by  the  number  and  quality  of  applicants, 
that  89  more  positions  were  created,  to  be  co-administered 
by  the  Alvarado  Arts  Workshop  and  the  Art  Commission. 
Alvarado  had  begun  as  participation  projects  by  sculptor 
Ruth  Asawa,  who  was  also  a  member  of  the  Arts  Commis- 
sion, and  other  parent  artists  in  1968.  By  1974,  it  involved 
40  San  Francisco  schools  and  had  gained  national  acclaim 
for  the  murals,  gardens,  sculptures  and  multi-media 
performances  created  by  parents,  artists  and  students.   The 
Manpower  Office  requested  that  a  coordinator  position  be 
created,  so  Anne  Marie  Theilen,  co-director  of  Alvarado, 
was  placed  in  charge  of  supervision  of  the  CETA  Arts 
program,  overseeing  113  artists,  many  of  whom  were 
assigned  teaching  jobs. 

Looking  back  on  the  initial  problems,  Theilen  says, 
"The  most  difficult  aspect  was  NAP  wasn't  really  ready  to 
accept  or  even  supervise  and  train  artists  who  were  placed. 
And  some  of  these  artists  did  very  well  in  neighborhoods 


CETA  ARTS 


where  they  were  familiar  with  the  population  or  they  had 
to  come  up  with  a  project  that  fit  the  needs  of  a  certain 
population.  Most  artists  were  not  trained  to  be  teachers 
and  yet  they  were  placed  to  teach,  and  they  had  to  adapt  to 
daily  teaching  of  different  age  groups." 

Goldstine  concurs,  adding:  "There  is  a  single  fact  that 
is  most  important  about  CETA  Arts — it's  not  just  about 
supporting  someone  who  is  a  promising  or  interesting 
artist — it's  about  finding  someone  would  could  work  in  the 
situation  which  is  radically  different,  who  can  work  with 
little  kids,  in  church  basements,  and  not  feel  their  talents 
are  wasted." 

Another  problem  which  cropped  up  for  the  CETA 
artists  was  lack  of  adequate  materials.  CETA  legislation 
allowed  the  local  prime  sponsor  to  release  up  to  10%  of  a 
given  project  grant  for  non-capital  operating  expenses,  and 
despite  a  promise  from  the  Mayor,  the  city  chose  to  retain 
its  funds  exclusively  for  salaries.  NAP  made  do  with  what 
they  had,  though  many  artists  were  disgruntled.  Theilen 
was  able  to  obtain  four  new  positions  for  community 
"scroungers" — people  who  hunted  the  city  for  reusable 
materials  to  be  used  by  artists.  "Scrounging"  became  a  by- 
word of  the  project,  and  eventually  grew  into  another 
program  of  NAP:  SCRAP  (Scroungers  for  Reusable  Art 
Parts). 

CETA  Arts  was  an  experiment,  which  from  the  very 
start,  demanded  a  certain  commitment  to  the  community, 
and  as  many  have  noted,  wasn't  for  everybody.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  influx  of  these  artists  into  the  neighbor- 
hoods produced  remarkable  results.  Not  just  for  the 
communities,  which  were  now  humming  with  activity — 
murals,  performing  groups,  workshops — but  for  the  artists 
themselves,  who  were  given  a  chance  to  experiment,  to 
break  down  the  barriers  and  limitations  artists  must  often 
work  within.  "The  artist  has  been  reduced  to  a  specialist  in 


entertainment  and  decoration,"  Peter  Coyote,  former 
CETA  artist  and  California  Arts  Council  Chairman 
declares,  "and  that's  demeaning  and  limiting."  CETA  Arts 
provided  artists  with  an  opportunity  to  not  only  develop 
their  own  ideas,  but  they  were  trained  to  manage  projects, 
honing  skills  which  enabled  them  to  take  on  leadership 
roles  in  their  communities.  As  of  today,  many  of  those 
involved  with  CETA  Arts  have  gone  on  to  become  a  core 
of  arts  leaders  in  the  Bay  Area. 

CETA  artists  were  paid  a  small  monthly  salary  to 
work  40  hours  weekly;  some  worked  in  areas  they  were 
already  deeply  involved  with,  such  as  community  arts 
organizations,  schools,  and  senior  centers.  Others  not 
attached  to  a  particular  center  or  project  divided  their  time 
between  teaching  and  providing  city-wide  services,  though 
NAP  encouraged  the  artist-in-residencies  since  they  felt 
more  could  be  accomplished,  and  current  activities  could 
be  expanded  upon. 

"I've  talked  to  a  lot  of  artists  since  then,"  Kreidler 
tells,  "and  they  look  back  at  this  period  as  very  influential 
in  their  lives,  as  something  that  contributed  to  their  ability 
to  sustain  their  art  in  a  period  when  they  were  trying  to 
build  careers." 

Too,  given  new  impetus,  fledgling  groups  were 
reinforced;  Larry  Pisoni,  for  instance,  was  now  able  to 
devote  himself  full-time  to  developing  his  nascent  Pickle 
Family  Circus. 

"CETA  came  along  to  the  city  at  exactly  the  point 
where  there  was  an  unprecedented  boom  throughout  the 
Bay  Area  in  non-profit  arts  organizations,"  Kreidler  says. 
He  adds  that  CETA  Arts  also  became  more  effective  when 
applied  to  these  burgeoning  arts  groups. 

Of  course,  there  were  always  difficulties  in  running 
CETA  Arts.  NAP,  with  its  small  staff,  its  budget  of 
$300,000  and  decentralized  structure,  was  now  struggling 


to  manage  a  $1  million  project.  Complaints  were  heard 
about  favoritism,  and  not  enough  ethnic  representation,  or 
that  NAP  was  taking  credit  for  other  people's  projects. 
Often  times,  it  was  difficult  to  coordinate  between  NAP 
district  organizers  and  CETA  artists.  Sentiments  against 
the  government  ran  strong  in  those  days,  and  in  the  very 
beginning,  many  artists  perceived  CETA  as  just  another 
temporary  handout.  Ironically,  as  the  years  accumulated, 
the  reverse  attitude  became  prevalant;  while  everyone 
knew  CETA  was  indeed  temporary,  in  the  heady  and 
innovative  atmosphere  that  this  flush  of  money  created, 
NAP  and  the  expectations  of  entire  arts  community  would 
forever  be  changed. 

The  demands  made  by  the  program  were  enormous 
for  the  artists,  and  a  1976  Examiner  article  carrying  the 
headline,  "SF's  unchecked  artists  and  their  leftist  lean- 
ings", alleging  misuse  of  funds,  and  that  NAP  could  not 
account  for  its  staff,  only  helped  to  exacerbate  underlying 
tensions. 

"There  may  have  been  some  who  got  by,"  Carol  Sam 
says,  "but  by  and  large,  these  artists  worked  above  and 
beyond  what  they  had  to." 

Adapting  an  arts  program  which  was  essentially  ex- 
perimental, to  the  more  rigid  restrictions  imposed  by 
federal  and  city  structure  produced  a  difficult  paradox. 
"Sometimes,"  Peter  Coyote  notes,  "far  more  energy  went 
into  the  accountability  of  the  money  than  into  the 
necessary  guidelines  under  which  artists  need  to  work." 

Overall,  CETA  Arts  had  a  deep  impact  on  San 
Francisco:  projects  were  run  throughout  the  city — in 
hospitals,  prisons,  daycare  centers,  senior  centers, 
schools — and  the  program  was  also  responsible  for  the 
creation  of  many  murals,  gardens,  and  exhibitions.  Indeed, 
CETA  Arts  had  a  distinct  ripple  effect,  and  became  a 
model  for  other  programs  on  a  state  and  national  level; 


"this  was  a  very  important  development  on  the  American 
quality  of  life  cultural  continuum,"  Goldstine  notes. 
CETA  artist  Peter  Coyote,  teaching  acting  in  the  Bayview/ 
Hunter's  Point  area,  soon  found  himself  appointed  by 
Governor  Jerry  Brown  to  work  on  the  newly  constituted 
California  Arts  Council.  It  was  a  unique  opportunity,  he 
says,  to  help  influence  state  policy  based  on  his  experi- 
ences trying  to  survive  along  with  other  artists,  and  the 
CETA  program  itself. 

"Through  the  socializing  network  of  all  the  CETA 
artists  and  CETA  artists  meetings,"  Coyote  relates,  "I  had 
this  fabulous  trunk  line  into  what  the  current  thinking  and 
policies  and  ideas  of  experiments  were  so  that  I  could  take 
all  of  that  directly  into  the  state  network." 

"All  of  a  sudden  you  had  working  artists  and  people 
outside  the  normal  social -economic  loops  plugging 
insights  and  ideas  and  raw  material  into  the  government 
process,"  he  relates.  "You  had  a  system  that  was  being 
swollen  with  fresh  and  vital  information.  And  for  the  first 
time  state  cultural  policy  became  truly  multicultural,  truly 
pan-economic." 


"All  of  a  sudden 
you  had  working 
artists  and 
people  outside 
the  normal 
social-economic 
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government 
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CARLOS  LOARCA 

For  Carlos  Loarca,  a  painter  originally 
form  Guatamala,  the  most  exciting  aspect 
of  his  CETA  assignment  was  working 
directly  with  children.   "It  is  amazing 
what  I  learned  from  them,"  he  tells.   "We 
don't  realize  that  the  surroundings  are 
teaching  us  continuously  and  are  always 
keeping  us  within  reach  of  society.  But 
children  have  this  world  to  offer  which, 
many  times,  there  are  no  preconcepts." 
He  found  his  attitudes  towards  his 
own  artistic  work  being  changed  by  the 
CETA  experience.  Loarca  describes 
watching,  baffled,  as  two  girls  walked 
into  his  classroom  and  spontaneously 
started  throwing  paint  on  the  wall.   "But 
I  have  to  realize,"  he  says,  "that  was 
painting.  I  still  have  the  picture  in  my 
head  of  the  little  kids  doing  that.  Now, 
every  time  I  get  in  my  studio,  I'm 
painting,  and  it  doesn't  matter  what  it  is 
that  I'm  doing.  If  I'm  putting  an  under- 
coat of  paint — that's  painting." 


Loarca,  who  has  also  been  an  CAC 
Artist  in  Residence  at  the  Mission 
Cultural  Center  feels  programs  such  as 
CETA  and  those  offered  by  the  federal 
and  state  government  are  vital  to  an 
artists'  existence,  especially  when  the 
artist  is  able  to  divide  his  time  between 
the  community  and  his  own  work.  At  the 
same  time,  he  expresses  misgivings  at  the 
ethnic  categorizations  which  have 
emerged  in  the  process,  and  does  not  like 
being  labelled  as  a  "Third  World" 
painter.   "I  try  to  understand  what  that 
means,"  he  says.   "It  doesn't  have  any 
logic  tome." 

He  adds:  "There  is  great  interest 
from  the  NEA  and  CAC  to  give  grants  to 
Third  World  people.  That  is  very 
unuseful.  Any  artist  that  has  anything  of 
value  to  offer  is  not  going  to  merit  it 
because  of  the  ethnic  group  he  or  she 
belongs  to." 


LENNY  LEVY 

When  Lenny  Levy  began  his  work 
teaching  film  in  the  schools,  he  thought  of 
it  as  just  another  job.  But  as  his  involve- 
ment grew  deeper,  and  as  he  was 
influenced  by  other  artists  in  the 
program,  he  realized  the  profound  social 
aspect  to  his  work.    "We  really  had  the 
feeling  that  we  were  doing  something 
important — that  this  was  like  the  WPA  all 
over  again — Government  sanctioning  art 
in  the  classroom.  So  I  started  thinking 
seriously  about  what  I  thought  art  was," 
he  says. 

"I  went  through  a  lot  of  changes," 
Levy  tells,  describing  how  originally  he 
began  with  short,  visual  projects,  and 
then  moved  on  to  dramatic  works,  which 
the  kids  were  more  responsive  to.  And 
white  many  artists  were  frustrated  by  the 
influence  of  television,  for  Levy  it  was  the 
"starting  point" . 

"It's  their  primary  way  of  getting 
information,"  he  explains,    "yet  in  order 
to  produce  a  videotape  or  film,  they've 
got  to  master  a  lot  of  communication 
skills.  They' ve  got  to  know  how  to 


Over  the  next  four  years,  he  worked 
in  several  schools,  initiating  various  film 
projects,  and  trying  to  work  more  closely 
with  school  teachers.  His  most  ambitious 
project  was  the  creation  of  a  70-minute 
"prison"  feature  film,  done  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  Social  Studies  teacher  who  at 
the  same  time,  led  a  year-long  study  of 
the  criminal  justice  system.    "Thirst  for 
Freedom"  was  selected  by  the  NEA  for 
showing  at  a  special  national  seminar  on 
arts  in  the  schools. 

Ironically,  it  was  trying  to  do 
projects  like  this  which  proved  most 
frustrating.    "Teachers  in  general  are 
really  swamped.  If  you  try  and  present  a 
different  way  of  organizing  the  class- 
room, it's  really  difficult." 

On  the  other  hand,  Levy  laments 
that  not  more  is  done  with  film  and  video 
in  the  shools.    "The  kind  of  work  I  was 
doing  is  really,  really  valuable.  It  should 
be  an  integral  part  of  curriculum  in 
public  schools.  I  still  think  it's  the  best 
way  to  teach  reading  and  writing  skills." 


PETER  COYOTE 

Peter  Coyote  arrived  in  San  Francisco  in 
the  mid-70' s  after  years  spent  on  the 
road,  experimenting,  meditating  on  his 
own  experiences  working  in  theatre. 
Chosen  as  a  CETA  artist  during  the  first 
batch  of  hiring,  Coyote  taught  acting  in 
communities  and  schools  for  a  short  time, 
then  served  on  the  California  Arts 
Council,  assisting  in  the  creation  of  state- 
wide cultural  policy.  It  was  during  his 
tenure  that  the  CAC  budget  grew  from  $1 
million  to  $17  million,  funding  innovative 
arts  programs  which  sought  to  integrate 
the  artist  into  society  and  nourish 
previously  ignored  cultural  groups. 

Insofar  his  experience  with 
Neighborhood  Arts  and  the  California 
Arts  Council  was  concerned,  Coyote  feels 
it  "reintegrated  me." 

"It  brought  me,  and  not  only  me, 
but  brought  the  insights  gained  from 
living  marginally  for  ten  years,  on  the 
road,  living  with  poor  people,  living  as  a 
migrant,  in  communes,  all  of  these  fertile 
experiences  that  were  very  much  a  part  of 
the  60' s.  They  came  with  me  and  my 
friends  back  into  the  mainstream,  so  the 
mainstream  dialogue  was  enriched  by  all 


of  these  nascent  social  experiences." 

"We  wanted  to  reintegrate 
American  culture,"  he  says.  "And  that's 
what  the  CETA  program  did  by  declaring 
that  art,  artists  and  cultural  work  was  a 
respected  and  necessary  adjunct  of 
government.  It  lent  a  credibility  and  a 
respectability  to  the  work  of  previously 
disenfranchized  people  and  when  these 
people  are  energized  you  have  these 
reservoirs  of  power  and  frustration  and 
creativity  that  are  suddenly  unleashed 
and  brought  into  open  competition  and 
things  get  really  exciting  because 
everybody  really  has  to  stand  up." 

Coyote  stresses  the  importance  of 
creating  cultural  policies  which  affect  all 
aspects  of  society,  and  which  include 
those  groups  which  have  long  been  kept 
outside  the  mainstream. 

"You  know,  I'm  not  particularly  a 
do-gooder.  It's  that  I'm  insanely 
competitive  and  insanely  kind  of 
dedicated  to  testing  myself.  And  I  know 
that  when  I'm  playing  in  a  rigged  game 
I'm  being  deprived  of  finding  out  how 
really  good  I  really  am." 


RUBY  NEWMAN 

If  anyone  were  to  ask  what  concrete 
results  can  you  find  in  San  Francisco's 
from  CEJA  Arts,  Ruby  Newman's  work 
would  provide  a  marvelous  answer. 
Chosen  with  the  second  batch  of  artists, 
Newman  was  hired  to  resotre  the 
carousel  in  Golden  Gate  Park.   "It's 
really  a  revision,"  she  explains.   "There 
were  never  any  guidelines  given  and  I 
was  able  to  do  my  own  coloration." 

Newman's  project  is  a  unique  one, 
for,  even  after  CEJA  Arts  was  defunded, 
she  turned  the  carousel  revision  into  a 
one-woman  crusade,  and  was  hired  as  an 
independent  contractor  to  the  Parks  and 
Recreation  Department  to  manage  the 
renovation.  Newman  worked  a  total  of 
eight  years  on  the  project,  notwithstand- 
ing frequent  stops  and  starts  in  funding. 

Originally  trained  in  set  and 
costume  design,  Newman  moved  into 
public  art  because  she  felt  theatre  had 
"too  limited  an  audience."   The  carousel, 
which  Newman  painted  while  other 
artists  handled  different  technical 
aspects,  profited  from  its  single-artist 
focus. 


"I  didn't  want  any  compromise  and 
I  wanted  it  to  be  very  cohesive,"  she 
explains. 

In  fact,  Newman  feels  strongly  that 
distinctions  must  be  made  about  the  goals 
of  different  types  of  public  art  projects. 
While  some  projects  invite  collaboration 
or  partnerships  between  artists  in 
different  technical  mediums,  Newman 
says,  "Sometimes  there's  a  necessity  for 
boundaries." 

"My  concept  of  public  art  was 
beautifying  the  public  environment.  My 
redirection  with  the  carousel  was  giving 
the  public  a  real  positive,  harmonious 
fantasty  or  daydream." 

Numerous  delays,  haggling  with  city 
departments  and  bureaucracies,  though, 
has  frustrated  her  about  public  art. 

"I  always  feel  as  if  I  should  get  a 
couple  of  degrees  from  working  8  years 
on  the  carousel  but  I  learned  a  lot.  Just 
because  I  was  willing  to  be.  As  a  result  of 
willing  to  do  that  I've  learned  a  little  bit 
about  how  to  negotiate,  a  bit  about 
contracts,  about  city  politics  and  how  I 
have  to  network." 


DEWEY  CRUMPLER 

Dewey  Crumpler,  painter  and 
muralist,  was  already  involved  with 
Hunter ' s  Point  and  Western  Addition 
communities  when  he  was  brought  on  as 
a  CEJA  artist.  He  had  recently  received 
his  masters  in  education,  and  was  glad  to 
apply  both  his  artistic  and  teaching  skills 
to  local  mural  projects. 

"The  main  obstacles  were  trying  to 
get  community  people  to  believe  that 
CEJA  provided  a  situation  to  help  train 
people,  that  it  wasn't  a  kind  of  CIA  rip- 
off." 

Too,  Crumpler  especially  experi- 
enced resistance  given  the  depressed 
economic  conditions  of  the  neighbor- 
hoods he  worked  in.  "Part  of  a  little 
discussion  that  happened  at  Bayview  or 
Hunter's  Point  was  whether  or  not  to 
give  money  to  art  that  needed  to  be  given 
to  jobs." 

"But  that  was  dispelled  when  they 
saw  a  CEJA  artist  in  the  community, 
involved  with  the  kids,  elders,  and  part  of 


the  responsibility  of  the  CETA  artist  was 
to  directly  involve  them. 

Since  CETA,  Grumpier  divides  his 
time  between  his  own  painting,  teaching 
at  San  Francisco  State,  and  community 
mural  projects.    "Ten  years  later  you 
draw  on  experiences  you  did  then. 
Developing  skills,  sitting  down  to  work  on 
a  budget,  designing  programs.  I'd  done 
similar  things  in  school  but  CETA  gave 
me  the  opportunity  to  see  them  work  in 
the  context  of  a  larger  system." 

Besides  the  effect  CETA  has  had  on 
his  own  personal  development,  Crumpler 
feels  strongly  that  his  work  has  had  a 
lasting  effect  on  others  as  well. 

"I  know  that  the  mural  I  painted 
changed  the  lives  of  the  people  who  stand 
on  that  corner  where  there's  drug  addicts 
and  see  there's  an  opportunity  her  for  a 
child  who  has  talent,  to  see  what  you  can 
do  with  that  talent.  It  might  not  change 
that  child  right  that  day,  but  he'll 
remember  what's  on  that  wall." 


BEVERLY  TOYU 

Ceramicist  Beverly  Toyu's 
background  in  art  therapy  was  certainly 
helpful  in  her  CETA  position,  where  she 
worked  as  an  arts  coordinator  with  both 
with  children  and  senior  citizens.  Her 
work  with  seniors,  especially,  was 
gratifying. 

"I  think  it's  real  important  that  as 
we  get  older  we  create,  we  have  a 
creative  space  in  our  lives.  If  you  don't, 
then  you  just  get  older  faster." 

While  sometimes  it  was  difficult  to 
motivate  her  group,  she's  also  quick  to 
dispell  stereotypes  about  the  aging.    "We 
tend  to  put  seniors  into  a  category  of 
helplessness  and  they  really  aren't  like 
that,"  she  says. 

Toyu  was  also  grateful  to  be  able  to 
work  in  the  Chinese  community. 

"One  of  the  best  parts  was  being 
able  to  work  with  my  own  ethnic 


comunity.  It  was  like  being  able  to  give 
my  whole  self  to  people  and  it  brought  me 
closer  to  my  roots,"  she  says. 

On  the  other  hand,  Toyu  expresses 
mixed  feelings  about  her  relationship  as 
an  artist  to  her  own  culture.  "It's  a 
funny,"  she  says,  "even  though  we  have 
such  a  long  history  as  artists,  there's  a 
gap  between  the  old  master  concept  and 
the  contemporary  artist." 

"I  really  have  to  say  that  the 
Chinese  community  has  not  and  does  not 
really  support  the  work  of  the  contempo- 
rary Chinese  artist." 

Was  there  anything  she  would  have 
liked  to  change  about  the  CETA  Arts 
Program? 

"Maybe  even  more  cross- 
integration  between  artists,"  she 
answers. 


1977—1980 
EMERGING 
CULTURAL 
CENTERS  AND 
A  BLOW  TO 
THE  ARTS 


Mark  Denton  began  with  NAP  as  an  intern  from 
UCLA,  then  served  as  Associate  Director  start- 
ing in  1976.  When  Denton  assumed  the  directorship  of 
NAP  in  1977,  one  of  the  first  tasks  he  set  forth  on  was  de- 
veloping a  new  administrative  structure.  The  advent  of 
cultural  centers  meant  the  nature  of  NAP  was  to  change 
radically,  and  the  unusual  lease  agreements  worked  out 
with  the  city  entailed  an  enormous  amount  of  paperwork 
and  legal  refinement,  already  set  in  motion  during 
Goldstine's  tenure. 

Denton  concentrated  on  shifting  activity  to  the  new 
centers;  with  a  second  hiring  of  CETA  artists,  many  were 
assigned  to  helping  in  their  development,  which,  he  admits, 
"had  mixed  results". 

"We  were  in  this  catch  22,"  he  explains,  "of  having 
these  huge  facilities  available  to  us,  having  massive  kind  of 
funding  needs  but  not  really  being  able  to  do  anything.  I 
mean,  how  are  you  going  to  generate  the  excitement 
around  the  buildings  to  show  what  they  could  be?  That 
was  what  we  were  trying  to  do  with  some  of  the  CETA 
funds." 

As  each  cultural  center  got  underway,  NAP  also  had 
to  deal  with  new  procedural  difficulties,  such  as  ordering 
supplies  through  the  city's  purchasing  department,  and 
security  problems.  Indeed,  NAP  was  suddenly  placed  as 
"housekeeper"  of  its  buildings,  while  also  trying  to  con- 
tinue efforts  to  nurture  neighborhood  arts  activity,  par- 
ticularly in  those  areas  where  no  cultural  centers  were  pur- 
chased or  leased.  The  development  of  some  cultural 
centers,  like  the  Western  Addition,  spurred  even  more 
local  organizing,  stimulating  the  formation  of  coalitions  of 
dancers,  musicians,  visual  artists,  theatre  and  media 
groups.  The  political  action  surrounding  the  announce- 
ment of  a  major  symphony  hall  had  further  solidified  com- 
munities, and  they  now  began  to  coalesce  around  the 


development  of  their  new  neighborhood  centers. 

In  1977,  the  Mission  Cultural  Center,  an  old  furniture 
warehouse,  held  an  open  house  in  which  1200  people 
attended.  Programs  were  begun  at  South  of  Market;  a  new 
CETA  project,  the  Costume  Bank  was  also  initiated.  The 
Western  Addition  Cultural  Center  and  the  Bayview  Opera 
House  soon  after  opened.  From  the  start,  each  cultural 
center  was  marked  with  a  distinctive  character  that  reflect- 
ed its  local  neighborhood's  cultural  make-up.  During  this 
period,  Denton  also  began  the  process  of  architectural 
planning;  architect  Richard  Broder  was  hired  to  design  a 
master  plan  for  renovation  of  the  Mission,  South  of  Market 
and  Western  Addition  Cultural  Centers. 

However,  while  locally  the  time  seemed  ripe  for  the 
development  of  these  neighborhood-controlled  centers,  a 
dramatically  different  funding  climate  was  about  take  hold. 
On  the  horizon  was  the  Jarvis-Gann  initiative  (Proposition 
13),  which  would  dramatically  reduce  California's  tax 
base,  and  was  destined  to  have  an  enormous  impact  on 
public  service  programs.  Too,  people  were  beginning  to 
be  aware  of  how  precarious  CETA  funding  was,  and  by 
the  end  of  1977,  Denton  began  focusing  attention  on  the 
need  to  expand  NAP's  funding  sources. 

In  June  1978,  when  Proposition  13  was  voted  in, 
NAP,  facing  staff  layoffs  and  a  major  disruption  of 
programs,  sought  to  consolidate  its  resources.  Top 
priority,  it  was  felt,  was  maintaining  programs  at  each  of 
the  cultural  centers.  At  the  same  time,  given  these  new 
limitations  and  the  gaps  in  programming  created  by  cut- 
backs, NAP  was  anxious  for  the  cultural  centers  to  estab- 
lish more  of  a  city-wide  emphasis. 

"The  original  concept  for  the  centers  were  not  ever 
that  they  were  to  serve  only  the  neighborhoods  they  were 
in,"  Jacqueline  Nemerovski,  President  of  the  Art  Commis- 
sion remarks,  "They  were  were  to  be  resources  for  the 


whole  city." 

However,  a  different  trend  was  taking  place  in  these 
four  centers;  as  anticipated,  emphasis  in  programs  had 
shifted  away  from  NAP's  offices,  and  was  concentrated  in 
the  centers  for  each  locale.  Communication  became  a  pro- 
blem; district  organizer  Emilya  Cachapero  notes,  "People 
were  functioning  on  a  day  to  day  basis  within  their  own 
community  center  and  didn't  come  down  to  the  main 
office  anymore  so  a  lot  of  the  information  wasn't  coming 
back  through."    Local  organizers,  recognizing  the  shrink- 
ing resources  of  government,  felt  less  of  an  allegiance  to 
the  city,  and  were  more  interested  in  building  up  their 
individual  community  centers. 

In  an  effort  to  foster  an  atmosphere  of  cultural  coop- 
eration and  networking,  NAP,  together  with  the  Mayor's 
CAO  Office,  sponsored  the  first  Ethnic  Dance  Festival, 
which  held  performances  at  some  of  the  cultural  centers. 
SCRAP  (Scroungers  Center  for  Reusable  Art  Parts),  the 
Print  and  Design  Department,  Technical  Services,  the 
Mural  Resource  Center  and  the  Costume  Bank  were  con- 
solidated under  one  umbrella:  Support  Services  to  the  Arts, 
with  the  director  of  South  of  Market  overseeing  its  admini- 
stration. And  in  1979,  a  city-wide  festival,  "Neighborhood 
Rhythms"  was  organized,  described  in  this  time  of  massive 
cutbacks,  as  emphasizing  art  as  a  "healer." 

Most  importantly,  in  light  of  dwindling  government 
funding,  and  in  order  to  broaden  their  base  of  support, 
Denton  recommended  the  creation  of  advisory  committees 
to  represent  each  of  the  buildings.  This  marked  an  historic 
and  significant  step  in  the  evolution  of  the  Neighborhood 
Arts  Program,  and  would  usher  in  a  completely  different 
structure  through  which  the  program  would  deliver  its 
services:  more  and  more  responsibilities  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  communities  themselves.  It  was  a  time  of 
enormous  political  changes  occurring  within  a  very  short 


time,  and  the  Art  Commission  and  NAP  staff,  having  to 
respond  immediately  to  the  funding  situation,  had  very 
litde  time  to  plan.  Looking  back,  Nemerovski  says,  "We 
had  to  put  our  small  resources  where  we  thought  they'd  be 
most  efficient,  so  we  concentrated  on  the  centers.  I  think  it 
gave  the  people  in  the  communities  the  idea  that  was  what 
the  whole  Neighborhood  Arts  Program  was,  and  in  fact,  it 
only  was  because  that's  all  we  could  afford." 

Remarking  on  it  today,  Denton  says,  "I  guess  the 
good  side  of  that  cutback  (Proposition  13)  was  that  a 
constraint  had  been  dropped  into  the  picture  and  suddenly 
not  everything  was  possible.  The  strategy  then  had  to  be 
how  we  were  going  to  make  do  with  what  we've  got." 

Throughout  1979  and  1980,  NAP  tried  to  respond  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  a  rapidly  changing  climate  for  the 
arts.  A  Zellerbach  Family  Fund  gift  of  $20,000  was  used 
to  hire  consultant  Bob  Orser  to  develop  a  fundraising  plan 
for  the  Neighborhood  Arts  Program  and  the  cultural 
centers.  His  recommendation  was  for  the  formation  of  a 
fundraising  body — Friends  of  the  Arts.  Its  role  would  be 
to  provide  leadership  in  the  realm  of  governmental, 
individual  donors  and  corporate  support,  as  well  as 
strengthening  the  fundraising  capabilities  of  the  non-profit 
boards,  which  lay  in  a  different  sphere.  For  instance,  he 
noted  that  local  foundations  were  more  interested  in  mov- 
ing from  "general  support  of  NAP  to  support  of  specific 
projects,  and  more  specifically  those  originated  by  and 
implemented  by  the  local  Centers." 

"While  support  for  NAP  from  local  Bay  Area 
foundations  may  increase,  it  will  be  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  ability  of  the  local  'Friends  of  ...'  organizations  or  the 
staffs  of  the  Centers  themselves  to  do  the  fundraising."11 
He  also  recommended  the  creation  of  a  coordinating 
committee,  in  order  to  share  information  and  consolidate 
resources  for  the  larger  goal  of  keeping  vital  the  entire 


"In  the  public 
realm,  public 
trusteeship, 
governmental 
trusteeship 
treads  a  thin  line 
between  a 
conflict  of 
interest  and  a 
sort  of  vested 
interest  that 
gives  one  a 
passion  to  make 
it  happen." 


Neighborhood  Arts  Program. 

Work  was  begun  on  shifting  NAP  staff  to  Civil 
Service  classifications.  And  one  route  taken,  which,  to  this 
day,  has  helped  keep  at  least  a  minimum  of  programs 
going  in  the  centers,  was  assisting  artists  for  placement  in 
community  work  through  the  California  Arts  Council 
Artist-in-Residence  Program.  In  1979,  the  first  nine  artists 
were  sponsored  by  the  Neighborhood  Arts  Program  for 
residencies  at  the  cultural  centers.  The  growth  in  support 
through  the  California  Arts  Council  and  increased  Hotel 
Tax  funds  insured  that  the  Neighborhood  Arts  Program 
would  not  have  to  close  up  shop,  but,  as  Nemerovski 
notes,  "The  combination  of  Proposition  13  and  the 
eventual  loss  of  CETA  wiped  out  the  original  concepts." 

During  this  period,  then,  the  most  pressing  issue  for 
NAP  were  the  cutbacks  which  resulted  from  Proposition 
13 — for  the  first  time,  very  real  limitations  were  impeding 
the  program  from  moving  on,  particularly  with  respect  to 
the  cultural  centers.  Creating  a  viable  partnership  between 
the  city  and  the  cultural  centers  would  take  years.  The 
local  arts  community,  used  to  an  era  when  the  city's 
coffers  seemed  flexible,  and  CETA  funding  would  always 
take  care  of  programs,  were  once  again  mistrustful  of  what 
government  would  do  for  them.  Their  struggle  to  define 
themselves  and  assert  their  autonomy  had  crystallized 
around  the  cultural  centers,  and  the  still  nascent  advisory 
boards  found  themselves  locked  in  a  conflict  with  the  Art 
Commission,  who  as  Denton  says,  had  to  "come  to  grips 
with  the  fact  that  they  weren't  going  to  be  able  to  do  it  all 
anymore." 


M%  lfonso  Maciel  was  not  exactly  new  to  NAP;  a 
mm  silkscreen  artist  who  was  active  in  the  Mission 
community,  he  had  served  as  Director  of  the  Mission 
Cultural  Center,  and,  as  he  puts  it,  "in  many  cases,  I  was 
bringing  pressure  to  bear  on  NAP  and  the  Arts  Commis- 
sion and  the  municipal  government  to  try  and  advance 
local  arts."  Maciel  felt  that  the  Arts  Commission  under- 
stood his  strengths  lay  more  in  advocacy,  and  given  the 
funding  crisis  in  the  arts,  NAP  needed  this  type  of 
leadership.  "I  was  allowed  a  certain  flexibility  that  I 
wouldn't  have  had  in  different  circumstances  and  that 
allowed  me  to  take  less  of  a  bureaucratic  approach  and 
more  of  an  advocacy  role,"  he  explains. 

Maciel  came  on  the  scene  as  NAP  Director  during 
volatile  times.  Within  weeks  of  beginning  his  new  job,  he 
found  himself  in  the  center  of  controversy  surrounding  the 
opening  of  the  newly  completed  Davies  Hall.  Just  when 
community  arts  was  getting  over  the  shock  of  Proposition 
13,  being  told  they  must  now  fundraise  on  their  own,  its 
cultural  centers  barely  off  the  ground  and  plagued  with 
code  violation  problems,  the  opening  of  Davies  Hall 
seemed  symbolic  of  their  neglect  in  favor  of  elitist 
insitutions.  The  anger  of  many  arts  organizations  ran 
deep,  and  a  group  called  the  Community  Arts  Alliance 
planned  a  demonstration  for  opening  night. 

Maciel,  while  making  it  clear  he  did  not  represent  the 
Alliance,  sought  to  divert  this  protest  by  opening  up  a 
dialogue  between  the  two  groups.  He  contacted  the  Davies 
Hall  offices  and  succeeded  in  orchestrating  a  "perform- 
ance", as  he  terms  it,  inside  Davies  Hall,  where  the 
Alliance  could  vocalize  their  frustrations.  Additionally,  a 
meeting  took  place  at  Davies  Hall  between  the  Arts 
Commission,  community  art  groups  and  the  Performing 
Arts  Center  administration. 

One  of  the  first  tasks  Maciel  set  for  himself  was 


alerting  the  communities  themselves  to  the  economic 
changes  which  were  imminent. 

"My  job,  as  I  saw  it,  was  to  present  the  picture  that  my 
vantage  position  both  as  the  director  of  the  NAP  and 
someone  who  was  involved  in  the  funding  community." 
Having  served  as  a  member  of  the  distribution  committee 
of  the  Zellerbach  Family  Fund,  a  member  of  the  Arts  Loan 
Fund  Committee,  and  as  an  advisor  to  the  San  Francisco 
and  Columbia  Foundations,  Maciel  interpreted  current 
indicators  to  read  that  foundations  were  leaning  more 
towards  self-determination  on  the  part  of  arts  organiza- 
tions, with  less  reliance  on  government  sources.  They 
wanted  clarification,  he  says,  as  to  whether  a  program  was 
governmental  or  not. 

Certainly,  the  mechanisms  for  clarification  had  begun 
to  be  put  in  place;  NAP  staff  were  transferred  to  Civil 
Service,  while  directors  of  the  cultural  centers  were  hired 
by  the  non-profit  boards — the  "Friends  of  ..."  organiza- 
tions who  were  becoming  more  and  more  responsible  for 
guiding  the  cultural  centers.  Maciel  also  threw  his  energies 
into  helping  some  of  NAP's  programs  become  more  inde- 
pendent and  self-sufficient.  By  the  end  of  1980,  the  San 
Francisco  Blues  Festival,  for  instance,  was  encouraged  to 
be  a  separate  project. 

"This  was  decisive  turning  point,"  Fe  Bongolan, 
current  NAP  Assistant  Director  notes,  "as  many  groups 
were  weaned  of  NAP  sponsorship.  There  was  a  lot  of 
resentment  produced,  and  the  feeling  that  they  were  being 
abandoned  by  the  city."  On  the  other  hand,  having  to  tread 
the  often  times  thin  line  between  sponsorship  and  direction 
of  projects,  NAP  was  still  falling  prey  to  the  criticism  of 
taking  credit  for  other  people's  work.  And  during  the 
funding  crisis,  with  groups  being  told  they  were  now  on 
their  own,  these  charged  undercurrents  were  fueled  even 
more. 


Maciel  also  encouraged  the  semi-independent  status 
of  Support  Services  for  the  Arts.  Ernie  Rivera,  Director  of 
Technical  Services,  a  program  of  Support  Services  which 
provides  light,  sound  and  stage  equipment  for  groups  city- 
wide,  reflects:  "It  was  difficult  trying  to  figure  it  out  in  the 
beginning,  because  up  until  then,  everything  was  free.  The 
emphasis  was  on  artistic  and  cultural  presentation — that 
was  the  basis  of  the  guidelines  used  when  people  asked  for 
equipment."  And  when  the  funding  got  cut,  he  says:  "All 
that  changed.  We  had  to  bring  in  money  through  dona- 
tions, so  I  felt  I  couldn't  make  a  distinction." 

NAP's  programs,  heavily  dependant  on  CETA 
funding,  were  severely  reduced  in  1981 — a  75%  cutback 
in  staffing — creating  new  impetus  for  solidifying  the 
community  boards.  "If  the  concept  of  neighborhood  arts  is 
to  survive,  it  will  through  these  "Friends  of  the  Cultural 
Centers"  groups,  and  not  through  a  municipal  agency," 
Maciel  wrote  in  a  gloomy  year-end  program  report.12 

While  fundraising  coordination  between  the  non- 
profit boards  and  the  Friends  of  the  Arts  was  one  of  the 
primary  aims  recommmended  by  consultant  Robert  Orser 
in  1979,  this  was  still  the  weakest  link  in  NAP's  structure. 
Maciel  noted  that  foundations  were  confused  by  the 
unorganized  fundraising  efforts  of  the  various  non-profits 
now  associated  with  NAP.  Communication  certainly  was 
an  ongoing  problem,  and  the  cultural  centers  were  growing 
more  concerned  that  Friends  of  the  Arts  had  broadened  its 
interests  to  include  all  of  the  programs  of  the  Commission, 
rather  than  working  towards  the  common  goal  of  NAP.  In 
order  to  regain  a  focus  on  fundraising  for  community  arts, 
and  hoping  to  stimulate  a  pooling  of  resources,  NAP 
encouraged  the  formation  of  a  neighborhood  arts  consor- 
tium. After  one  unsuccessful  attempt  in  1980,  the  non- 
profit boards  of  the  cultural  centers  and  Support  Services 
decided  in  April  1981  to  authorize  and  assign  representa- 


tives of  each  body  to  explore  the  possibilities  of  such  an 
organization.  Its  purpose  would  be  to  unite  for  collective 
planning  and  fundraising. 

In  1982,  consultant  Virginia  Hubbel  was  hired  to 
review  how  it  was  working.  She  warned  against  the 
confusion  amounting  from  a  lack  of  clarity  with  respect  to 
roles:  the  Consortium  must  not  be  seen  as  a  smokescreen 
set  up  by  the  Commission  to  filter  private  funds  to  its 
community  arts  programs.  The  relationship  between  the 
Arts  Commission  and  the  newly  formed  Neighborhood 
Arts  Consortium  was  under  constant  analysis  by  the 
fundraising  community. 

It  would  be  an  understatement  to  say  that  these  were 
difficult  times  for  NAP,  and  indeed,  for  all  the  arts  in  San 
Francisco.  Those  involved  found  themselves  continually 
reacting  to  a  host  of  new,  unanticipated  pressures. 
Working  out  the  proper  relationships  between  groups  was 
just  one  aspect  to  sustaining  community  arts;  owning 
facilities  brought  with  it  scores  of  complex  issues,  both 
with  respect  to  renovation  and  liability  issues. 

"It's  a  kind  of  gerry-mandered  situtation,"  Ne- 
merovski  admits,  "we  dealt  with  each  problem  as  it  arose. 
Most  of  that  was  for  economic  reasons." 

In  1981,  work  on  the  Master  Plan  for  the  Mission  and 
Western  Addition  Cultural  Centers  was  finished.  And  in 
1982,  Phase  I  of  renovation,  which  entailed  bringing  the 
cultural  facilities  up  to  code,  was  beginning  at  the  Western 
Addition  and  Mission  Cultural  Centers.  Thus,  NAP  was 
about  to  enter  another,  even  more  complex  stage  in  its  de- 
velopment as  renovation  proceeded.  Understandably,  a 
great  deal  of  friction  would  emerge  over  the  next  few  years 
with  respect  to  renovation,  and  which  would  come  to 
influence  the  long-range  planning  and  clarification  of  roles 
which  had  not  yet  fully  taken  place. 


ey  1983,  NAP  found  itself  wearing  several  hats  at 
once:  as  liasion  between  other  city  departments 
(Architecture,  Engineering  and  Public  Works)  and  the 
communities  and  cultural  centers;  as  political  advocates 
for  the  centers  within  the  city  bureaucracy;  and  overseers 
of  facilities  maintenance.  NAP's  administrative  structure 
was  evolving  into  a  complex  layering  of  roles  which 
produced  many  new,  unanticipated  pressures  for  those 
involved. 

Newly-appointed  Director  Anne-Marie  Theilen  saw 
as  her  most  pressing  responsibility  defining  the  legal 
relationships  between  NAP  and  the  cultural  centers'  non- 
profit boards.  Having  worked  with  NAP  since  1975  as 
CETA  Arts  Coordinator,  Theilen  was  familiar  with  the 
history  which  had  brought  NAP's  administrative  structure 
about,  and  was  anxious  to  officially  turn  programs  over  to 
the  centers,  and  encourage  the  community  boards  to  play  a 
much  more  active  role  in  their  development. 

Given  that  the  buildings  were  city-owned,  it  was 
critical  that  a  system  be  developed  to  allow  the  centers  to 
retain  their  program  earnings.  "The  City  and  County  had 
the  right  to  collect  all  the  donation  funds  from  the  cultural 
centers,"  Theilen  explains,  "which  would  be  put  into  the 
city's  coffers,  and  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  get  it  all 
back." 

At  the  same  time,  a  move  made  by  the  city  to  make 
all  positions  in  city  facilities  Civil  Service  posed  several 
problems  for  the  cultural  centers.  If  the  centers  were  to 
become  part  of  Civil  Service,  not  only  would  salaries  be 
inflated  beyond  their  means,  but  their  locally-run  emphasis 
would  be  undermined.  Thus,  NAP  advocated  that  monies 
from  Hotel  Tax  for  staff  and  program  support  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Neighborhood  Arts  Consortium  for  distribu- 
tion to  each  center. 

Theilen  and  her  assistant,  Debrina  Himes,  an  attorney, 


worked  with  each  of  the  cultural  center  boards  to  develop  a 
Memorandum  of  Undertanding.  "Debrina  got  to  work  on 
some  of  the  non-profit  board  administration  to  get  the 
boards  ready  to  have  an  understanding  with  the  city  be- 
cause they  were  not  all  really  functioning  boards,"  Theilen 
explains.  "We  worked  on  both  sides  at  once.  And  the 
memorandum,  which  everyone  was  apprehensive  of,  was 
very  important — it  not  only  defined  roles,  but  it  definitely 
clarified  and  sheltered  revenues  from  being  collected  by 
the  city." 

In  June,  1984,  the  Art  Commission  signed  agreements 
with  each  of  the  cultural  center  boards  and  the  Neighbor- 
hood Arts  Consortium.  Briefly,  the  memorandum  outlined 
the  following: 
o  Full  transfer  of  programming  responsibilities  to  the 

cultural  centers 
o  Staff  were  transferred  from  Civil  Service  payroll  to  the 

non-profit  boards, 
o  Funds  solicited  by  Friends  of  the  Arts  or  the  non-profit 
boards  on  behalf  of  the  cultural  centers  were  transferred 
to  the  Neighborhood  Arts  Consortium, 
o  The  community  boards  were  responsible  for  submitting 
program  plans  to  the  Neighborhood  Arts  Committee, 
and  NAC  would  would  assist  in  providing  quarterly 
fiscal  reports  to  the  Art  Commission, 
o  The  Arts  Commission  provided  salaries  for  NAP  staff 
who  were  responsible  for  monitoring  the  execution  of 
the  agreement,  overseeing  renovation  and  maintenance 
of  the  cultural  center  facilities,  and  providing  technical 
assistance  to  cultural  centers  boards  and  staff, 
o  Each  memorandum  was  to  be  reviewed  for  renewal 
yearly. 

With  some  of  the  administrative  and  legal  issues  now 
underway  and  renovation  begun,  NAP  also  turned  its 


1983-PRESENT: 
AN  ONGOING 
EVOLUTION 


attention  to  the  development  of  its  other  programs. 
Indeed,  there  was  great  concern  that  those  communities 
and  populations  without  centers  and  active  arts  programs 
were  being  neglected.  NAP  wished  to  sustain  its  role  as 
stimulator  of  arts  programs,  and  also,  to  strengthen  the 
network  of  resources  and  services  which  had  emerged  in 
the  city  over  the  years. 

Increased  lobbying  on  the  part  of  the  Arts  Commis- 
sion to  use  Public  Arts  funds  (revenue  derived  from  the 
Commission's  Pops  concerts)  for  local  arts  projects  made 
it  possible  for  NAP  to  work  with  underserved  communi- 
ties. Beginning  in  1985,  NAP  approached  different 
community  groups  and  agencies  in  targeted  areas  about 
aiding  in  the  development  of  new  programs  or  building 
upon  existing  ones.  Working  in  conjunction  with  organi- 
zations like  the  Visitation  Valley  Community  Center, 
Hospitality  House,  Potrero  Hill  Neighborhood  Arts  and  the 
San  Francisco  Sheriff's  Department,  NAP  helped  get 
launch  theatre  and  visual  arts  projects  and  local  festivals. 

"For  some  groups  there  was  always  the  expectation  at 
first  that  we  were  going  to  tell  them  what  to  do,"  Fe 
Bongolan  recalls,  "so  it  was  a  difficult  process  getting 
them  to  the  level  of  identifying  what  they  needed." 

For  Hospitality  House,  however,  a  drop-in  commu- 
nity center  offering  daily  services  in  the  Tenderloin, 
NAP's  efforts  came  at  just  the  right  time.  "For  a  long  time 
we  wanted  to  expand  on  our  art  workshops  and  establish 
an  exhibition  program,"  Sharon  Tannenbaum,  arts  coordi- 
nator relates,  "and  NAP  approached  us  just  at  the  point 
when  we  were  ready." 

Working  with  Hotel  Tax,  NAP  was  able  to  assist  in 
securing  funding  for  new  programs,  and  offered  technical 
assistance  in  finding  exhibition  space.  "We  set  up 
something  that  Hotel  Tax  could  fund,  a  truly  artistic 
progam,"  Theilen  explains.  "We  were  trying  to  break 


down  the  stigma  of  living  and  working  in  the  Tenderloin 
as  just  providing  'social  services',  creating  more  support 
for  the  arts  in  that  community."  Several  exhibits,  which 
travelled  to  galleries  throughout  the  city,  received 
favorable  reviews  and  prompted  the  response  of  other 
artists  who  donated  their  work  to  raise  money  for 
Hospitality  House. 

"The  San  Francisco  community  had  no  idea  there  was 
anything  going  on  here,"  Tannenbaum  notes.  "The 
exhibition  program  gave  us  a  lot  of  visibility  and  projected 
a  different  image  for  the  Tenderloin." 

She  adds:  "It  also  gave  these  artists — many  of  whom 
live  on  the  fringe  of  society — something  they  could  really 
feel  good  about." 

Another  exhibit  which  NAP  was  involved  with  was 
the  Sheriff's  Department  Show  at  City  Hall. 

"That  show  blew  people's  minds,"  Theilen  recounts. 
"We  received  calls  daily.  Now  we're  working  on  assisting 
in  the  development  of  a  support  system  for  felons  who 
leave,  creating  places  for  them  to  be  accepted,  to  continue 
working  on  their  art." 

Another  aspect  to  NAP's  outreach  work  has  been  the 
development  of  resource  publications.  "Sources  and  Re- 
sources", published  in  1985,  is  a  guide  to  exhibiting  for 
emerging  artists  contained  a  manual  and  directory  listing 
of  those  galleries  interested  in  work  of  emerging  artists. 
The  book  was  highly  successful,  and  has  since  been  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  city  and  used  at  many  cultural 
institutions  in  "Artist  Survival"  workshops.  And  in  1986, 
NAP  published  another  resource  book — "Art  Soup",  a 
guide  to  San  Francisco's  after- school  arts  programs  which 
was  distributed  throughout  the  city  and  within  the  San 
Francisco  Unified  School  District.  The  publication  proved 
so  popular  it  is  now  scheduled  for  reissuance. 

Children  and  youth  programs  also  became  one  of 


NAP's  primary  focuses.  In  1987,  in  an  effort  to  strengthen 
a  network  of  exchange  between  arts  organizations, 
communities,  schools  and  parents,  the  Arts  Commission 
sponsored  the  "Young  People's  Art  Festival",  a  5-day  slate 
of  children's  art  programs  done  in  cooperation  with  the 
San  Francisco  Unified  School  District,  with  an  estimated 
2,500  attending  each  day.  NAP  worked  to  coordinate  this 
festival  and  is  currently  developing  a  youth  apprentice 
project. 

"That's  a  vital  part  of  our  future  program  planning," 
Theilen  asserts.  "We're  talking  about  our  future  artists  and 
audiences." 

Even  with  the  signing  of  the  first  MOU's  in  1984, 
which  recognized  the  transfer  of  programming  responsi- 
bilities to  the  cultural  centers,  the  centers  have  continued 
to  occupy  an  important  place  in  NAP's  work.  As 
mentioned  earlier,  NAP's  role  became  an  increasingly 
complex  one,  which  has  often  meant  staff  must  translate 
between  several  different  interests  at  once.  On  the  one 
hand,  NAP  works  to  insure  community  participation  in  the 
development  of  the  centers,  while  at  the  same  time,  plays 
an  advocacy  role  working  within  the  realistic  confines  of 
the  city.  Additionally,  NAP  must  oversee  facilities 
maintenance. 

"We're  trying  to  get  all  the  city  departments  to  take 
part  in  the  birth  of  these  facilities,"  Theilen  explains. 

The  greatest  challenge  has  been  developing  working 
relationships  with  each  of  the  cultural  centers,  between  the 
centers  themselves  and  also,  with  respect  to  NAP  and  the 
Arts  Commission.  Previously,  fundraising  for  the  cultural 
centers  was  undertaken  through  Friends  of  the  Arts — a 
solidified  effort  of  the  various  Friends  of  ...  organizations 
and  Arts  Commission  programs.    By  1984,  however,  it 
was  apparent  that  this  consolidated  approach  was  too 
complex  and  cumbersome;  the  Arts  Commission  thus 


agreed  that  the  Neighborhood  Arts  Consortium  should  do 
fundraising  independently  on  behalf  of  the  cultural  centers. 
Friends  of  the  Arts  became  Friends  of  the  Arts  Commis- 
sion by  1986. 

In  terms  of  the  memorandums,  it  was  originally 
hoped  that  they  would  serve  as  a  general  guideline  for  a 
partnership  between  the  City  and  the  cultural  centers. 
From  the  start,  however,  the  agreements  were  fraught  with 
complications.  The  main  difficulty  was  the  difference 
between  cultural  centers,  each  in  their  own  stage  of 
development.  There  were  also  complaints  about  the 
language  being  too  imprecise  or  too  general  in  order  to  ac- 
comodate the  needs  of  all  the  cultural  centers.  New 
memorandums,  more  specific  to  some  of  the  centers,  were 
renegotiated. 

"We  were  trying  to  make  the  memorandums  as 
simple  as  possible,"  Theilen  recounts,  "so  as  not  to  create 
more  problems.  And  instead  of  following  that  lenient  way, 
the  cultural  centers  have  seen  the  MOU  more  as  an 
adversarial  relationship." 

On  the  other  hand,  some  cultural  center  staff 
members  felt  the  Commission  was  still  reluctant  to  "let 
go",  and  were  too  involved  in  the  day-to-day  affairs  of  the 
centers  and  board  development.  "While  the  document 
stated  certain  areas  of  responsibility,"  James  Kjorvestsdt, 
Director  of  South  of  Market  Cultural  Center  explains, 
"nonetheless  the  Arts  Commission  felt  it  was  necessary  to 
give  the  centers  a  lot  of  advice  to  make  them  sucessful, 
whereas  the  centers  felt  they  had  been  given  the  legal  and 
moral  right  to  make  these  decisions."  NAP,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  concerned  that  the  internal  administration  in  the 
centers  was  still  nascent  and  not  fully  operational.  Yet 
these  ongoing  struggles  bely  something  perhaps  more 
fundamental  to  the  Neighborhood  Arts  Program:  its 
evolution  from  a  loosely-organized,  decentralized  pro- 


gram,  to  a  set  of  newly  formed  institutions,  each  unsure  of 
how  they  should  function  with  respect  to  one  another. 

Even  now,  expectations  on  the  part  of  the  cultural 
centers  regarding  NAP's  precise  role  reveal  certain 
contradictions;  many  expressed  a  desire  to  see  NAP 
provide  technical  assistance —  contacts,  management  and 
board  development,  and  fundraising — yet  also  remarked 
on  the  dependancy  they  see  as  too  readily  encouraged. 
"As  long  as  we  have  dependancy,  we  have  a  lack  of 
resource  development,"  Richard  Partee,  Director  of  the 
Bayview  Opera  House  notes.  There  also  seems  to  exist  a 
discrepancy  between  what  the  Commission  and  the 
cultural  centers  each  think  of  as  "support"  for  these 
facilities. 

"It's  a  complex  situation  that  has  to  be  dealt  with  as  a 
unit,  and  also  separately,"  Partee  adds. 

Interviews  with  many  of  those  involved — board 
members,  cultural  center  staff,  commissioners  and  NAP 
staff — reveal  a  wide  and  lively  range  of  opinions  as  to 
which  direction  NAP  and  the  cultural  centers  should  be 
taking.  Especially  for  those  involved  over  the  years,  NAP 
has  always  been  about  co-sponsorship,  networking, 
leveraging  small  resources  to  serve  the  entire  city.  "The 
cultural  centers  were  supposed  to  be  a  part  of  a  network 
providing  for  the  entire  city,"  Nemerovski  states.  Yet  for 
those  trying  to  carve  a  niche  for  their  particular  center, 
such  ideas  are  impractical,  and  self-determination  has 
taken  priority  over  affiliation,  which,  in  the  minds  of 
some,  is  more  a  liability  than  an  asset.  Oscar  Maciel  of  the 
Mission  Cultural  Center  feels  a  more  independent  status 
has  helped  to  strengthen  the  commitment  of  the  commu- 
nity to  its  center,  and  aided  in  fundraising. 

Certainly,  economic  pressures  account  for  the  shaping 
of  these  many  diverse  views.  The  atmosphere  of  scarce 
funding  and  delays  in  renovation  inspired  more  mistrust 


than  cooperation,  and  spawned  the  perception  that  the 
centers  were  defending  themselves  from  being  controlled 
by  the  city.  It  has  also  helped  to  encourage  the  image  of 
the  cultural  centers  as  separate,  competitive  institutions. 
Given  only  enough  support  to  keep  the  centers  open  and 
functioning,  each  non-profit  is  struggling  to  maintain  their 
own  programs. 

Fundraising  has  been  difficult,  they  say,  as  sources 
from  the  private  and  public  sectors  grow  more  limited  each 
year.  "We  realized  that  in  order  to  survive,  we  needed  to 
achieve  some  level  of  self-sufficiency,"  Maciel  tells.  And 
efforts  to  consolidate  fundraising  through  the  Consortium 
were  not  entirely  successful,  due  again  to  the  sentiment 
that  each  center  was  at  a  different  stage  of  development, 
and  pursuing  a  program  of  exchange  was  often  unfeasible. 
Maciel  adds:  "It's  an  adverse  situation  where  we're  always 
fighting  for  the  same  dollars." 

Charles  Byrd,  Director  of  the  Western  Addition 
Cultural  Center,  however,  noting  that  the  differences  are 
really  not  so  extreme,  stated:  "We're  all  in  a  developmen- 
tal stage,  so  we're  insecure." 

Nemerovski  also  disagrees  with  the  oudook  that  the 
centers  don't  have  enough  in  common.  "When  people  are 
in  a  survival  mode,  they  don't  think  very  creatively  and 
they  don't  think  very  expansively.  They  would  probably 
have  a  better  chance  at  funding  if  they  would  deal  with 
that  kind  of  program  ...  they  would  have  more  support  than 
one  that  says  we're  better  than  they  are,  and  we  need  it 
more  than  they  do." 

Despite  its  drawbacks,  the  Consortium  has  come  to 
play  a  larger  role  in  terms  of  the  fiscal  management  of  the 
four  cultural  centers,  and  a  consolidated  accounting  system 
was  created.  And  this  year,  with  a  special  grant  from 
Hotel  Tax,  the  four  cultural  centers  hired  an  outside 
consulting  firm  to  analyze  the  organization  and  how  it 


might  be  bettered.  The  result  was  a  mission  statement  that 
many  are  enthusiastic  about,  for  it  takes  into  account  both 
their  differences  and  common  interests. 

Renovation  has  also  deeply  influenced  how  the 
structure  functions  today.  The  cultural  centers,  dependant 
upon  the  city  to  renovate  and  maintain  their  facilities,  have 
grown  increasingly  impatient  with  its  sluggish  and 
complicated  bureaucracy.  Delays,  and  the  temporary 
relocation  of  the  Mission  Cultural  Center  have  only  helped 
to  fuel  misunderstandings.  And  while  the  first  stage  of 
renovation  took  care  of  codework  and  some  interior 
remodelling,  the  centers  are  still  left  with  extremely 
limited  facilities.  In  all  of  this,  NAP  is  often  confused 
with  the  city  apparatus  as  a  whole — the  Arts  Commission, 
the  City  and  County  departments,  and  the  Board  of 
Supervisors.  The  Arts  Commission,  in  turn,  has  had  to 
buffer  the  communities'  criticisms  as  to  the  handling  of 
renovation,  while  NAP  has  devoted  more  and  more  of  its 
staff  time  to  maintenance  problems,  rather  than  their  own 
programming  responsibilities.  Nemerovski  feels  it's 
"ridiculous"  to  expect  NAP  staff  to  deal  with  these  issues. 

"It's  not  their  job  description,"  she  says,  "we  never 
asked  that  our  staff  be  adept  at  architectural  activities." 

On  the  other  hand,  many  are  optimistic  about  the 
future  of  the  centers,  and  believe  they  are  on  the  verge  of  a 
new  stage  in  development.  Given  the  finalizing  of  the 
refined  MOU's,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  are  beginning  to 
show  signs  that  they  will  support  not  only  the  next  stage  in 
renovation,  but  greater  financial  assistance  for  running  the 
centers.  Both  the  Arts  Commission  and  NAP  have  been 
concentrating  their  efforts  on  lobbying  for  this  new  step 
for  the  cultural  centers. 

"I  think  the  Supervisors  are  for  the  first  time 
beginning  to  absorb  all  the  information  that  we've  been 
giving  them  over  the  years,"  Nemerovski  states.  "They  are 


beginning  to  understand  how  their  lack  of  attention  has 
exacerbated  the  situation." 

She  adds:  "The  first  thing  to  do  is  get  the  Superviso: 
to  make  a  financial  commitment." 


"We're  trying  to 
get  all  the  city 
departments  to 
take  part  in  the 
birth  of  these 
facilities." 


THE 
FUTURE  OF 
NEIGHBOR 
HOOD  ARTS 


Certainly,  the  Neighborhood  Arts  Program  has 
changed  dramatically  since  its  early  days,  and 
reflects  major  economic  and  political  trends  which  have 
taken  place  within  the  city.  In  the  past  few  years,  San 
Francisco's  arts  community  has  evolved  into  a  sophisti- 
cated, diverse  offering  of  activities,  of  which  NAP  has 
been  a  part  of.  "There  was  this  mushrooming  in  the  early 
70's,"  John  Kreidler  notes,  and  indeed,  Artsfax  '86,  a  study 
of  arts  organizations  in  the  Bay  Area  seems  to  support  this: 
the  San  Francisco  sample  alone  accounted  for  137  organi- 
zations. "In  the  short  span  of  just  over  twenty  years,  we 
have  seen  the  number  of  Bay  Area  dance  companies 
multiply  ten  times,  the  number  of  professional  theatre 
companies  multiply  twenty  times,  and  the  creation  of 
countless  musuems,  cultural  centers,  galleries,  studios  and 
other  spaces  where  artists  can  produce,  perform  and  exhibit 
their  work."13 

On  the  other  hand,  given  the  enormous  growth  in  the 
arts  over  the  past  twenty  years,  where  exactly  does 
neighborhood  arts  fit  in?  Despite  the  theme  of  "commu- 
nity arts"  versus  "downtown  arts"  which  has  underlain  the 
history  and  development  of  San  Francisco's  arts,  many  are 
now  uncomfortable  with  such  a  dichotomy. 

"The  danger  is  you  identify  yourself,  relegate  yourself 
to  a  permanent  second  class  status,"  James  Kjorestadt 
remarks. 

"We  may  have  transcended  it  to  a  certain  extent," 
Charles  Byrd  says. 

Perhaps  the  accepted  scenario  of  the  communities' 
struggle  to  gain  autonomy  from  the  city  does  not  exactly 
correspond  to  the  history  of  the  Neighborhood  Arts 
Program.  Certainly,  it  was  vitally  important  that  these 
communities  not  only  organize  to  create  their  own  political 
identity  within  the  city,  but  also,  take  full  responsibility  for 
their  centers'  programs.  Yet  from  the  start,  though 


resources  like  funding,  flyers,  and  information  originally 
flowed  from  its  downtown  offices,  the  Neighborhood  Arts 
Program  has  always  maintained  a  highly  decentralized, 
locally-run  approach  to  its  programs.  In  fact,  NAP  was 
most  often  criticized  for  not  keeping  tighter  controls  on  its 
staff  and  activities.  The  evolution  of  NAP,  then,  has  been 
determined  by  its  being  something  of  a  hybrid  program — 
while  part  of  the  city  bureaucracy,  it  also  sought  to  nurture 
independent,  grass-roots  activities  in  San  Francisco's  com- 
munities. 'It's  not  my  recollection  that  NAP  has  ever  set 
up  shop  someplace.  It's  always  been  in  conjunction," 
Nemerovski  says. 

In  reassessing  NAP's  twenty  years  it  is  most 
important  to  examine  the  economic  factors  which  have 
shaped  what  the  organization  is  today.  Like  the  rest  of  the 
arts  community,  NAP  was  influenced  by  the  sharp  rise  in 
arts  support  occurring  in  the  late  60 's  and  70 's  through 
public  and  private  sources  and  CETA  funding,  which  then 
gave  way  to  drastic  cutbacks  and  an  era  of  government 
retrenchment.  By  1980,  the  prevalant  attitude  in  the 
funding  community  was  that  arts  organizations  must  lean 
towards  self-sufficiency,  developing  private  and  contrib- 
uted income  sources.  NAP,  as  a  municipally-run  program, 
was  additionally  caught  in  the  bind  of  having  to  clarify 
which  type  of  program  it  was — non-profit  or  city-run. 
With  the  passage  of  Proposition  13,  and  unable  to  provide 
the  resources  for  its  expanding  program,  NAP  encouraged 
the  independence  of  its  centers  and  projects  in  order  that 
they  might  better  support  themselves.  At  the  same  time, 
the  communities  themselves  were  calling  for  greater 
autonomy  from  the  city. 

NAP,  once  a  loose  network  of  projects  and  programs 
thus  became  a  more  complex  web  of  separate  institutions. 
The  cultural  centers,  emerging  at  a  time  of  federal  austerity 
and  increased  competition  for  funds,  were  under  great 


pressure  to  develop  quickly  and  fundraise  in  order  to 
survive — perhaps  before  they  were  ready  to  do  so,  or 
before  long-range  planning  could  be  put  in  place.  In  fact, 
it  seems  ironic  that  the  culmination  of  years  of  political 
lobbying  for  adequate  space  for  growing  arts  activities 
should  result  in  more  restricted  programs  due  to  a  rapidly 
changed  funding  situation. 

Beyond  the  issue  of  limited  program  funds,  however, 
there  exist  more  fundamental  issues:  how  has  the  current 
era,  with  its  emphasis  on  self-sustainment  and  business- 
like strategies  impacted  community  arts?  How  has  institu- 
tionalizing affected  the  community  principle?  Is  it  even 
realistic  to  expect  separate  organizations  to  cooperate  with 
one  another  if  they  are  not  as  tightly  bound  up  in  the  same 
program? 

Institutionalizing  was  an  inevitable  result  for  the 
Neighborhood  Arts  Program,  due  to  the  political  action 
which  took  place  around  the  centers,  and  also,  the  changes 
in  funding  which  deeply  impacted  San  Francisco's  arts. 
The  question  remains,  however,  whether  today's  structure 
adequately  serves  its  communities,  and  retains  the 
principles  the  program  was  founded  on.  Given  the  amount 
of  energy  which  must  be  devoted  to  issues  of  financial 
survival,  new  programs  are  more  difficult  to  launch.  And 
programs  which  were  once  accomplished  on  a  shoestring 
budget  now  involve  more  complicated  procedures  and 
limitations.  In  reality,  the  community  arts  principle  has 
always  meant  a  fluid  exchange  of  services,  in-kind 
donations,  partnerships  between  groups,  the  consistent 
involvement  of  artists  and  the  local  community.  The 
danger  now  is  that  too  rigid  a  structure  will  inhibit  such  a 
flow  of  services,  and  most  importantly,  exclude  the 
individual  artists  and  emerging  arts  groups  whose  contri- 
butions are  vital  to  the  success  of  neighborhood  arts  and 
the  cultural  centers. 


There  is  no  doubt  that  the  economic  situation  has 
helped  to  spawn  a  more  competitive  status  amongst  the 
cultural  centers,  and  also  accounts  for  their  mistrust  of  the 
city's  motives.  Indeed,  maintaining  the  delicate  balance 
between  each  center's  self-determined  identity  and  a 
pluralistic  notion  of  serving  the  entire  city  has  always  been 
difficult.  Over  time,  one  of  the  results  of  the  development 
of  these  four  cultural  centers  is  an  intensifying  of  ethnic 
focus  in  some  of  the  centers,  which  has  received  a  mixed 
response  from  those  involved.  On  the  one  hand,  there  are 
the  practical  and  philosophic  underpinnings  of  these 
centers:  their  primary  function  is  to  serve  their  immediate 
community,  and  let  the  community  determine  what  it  is 
they  want  their  centers  to  become.  In  light  of  the  political 
history  which  brought  these  centers  about,  creating  venues 
in  which  the  ethnic  communities  can  promote  and  nurture 
their  art  has  always  been  an  important  aspect  to  neighbor- 
hood arts.  Additionally,  the  centers  see  a  cohesive  cultural 
image  as  more  desireable  from  a  funding  standpoint.  Yet, 
as  Charles  Byrd  points  out,  "That's  real  parochial  and  a  lot 
of  people  end  up  being  excluded." 

In  terms  of  his  own  center,  Byrd  has  come  to  lean 
towards  favoring  a  broader  view:  "It  should  be  a  center 
that  emphasizes  a  certain  type  of  culture.  Then  it  becomes 
a  city-wide,  national,  world-wide  type  of  service  versus 
just  being  restricted  to  the  Western  Addition.  If  you  do  it 
that  way,  you  can  end  up  serving  the  community." 

"A  phenomenon  of  the  60's,"  Kjorvestadt  comments, 
"was  the  need  to  establish  an  identity,  cut  yourself  off. 
Part  of  the  price  you  pay  for  autonomy  is  isolation." 

Has  the  funding  climate  of  the  80's  and  the  creation 
of  independent  cultural  centers  then  only  served  to 
communities  from  one  another,  create  a  certain  kind  of 
parochialism? 

"Any  vision  of  art  has  to  be  parochial  because  no 


vision  is  all  encompassing,"  Mark  Denton  reflects.  "The 
point  is  making  available  to  these  communities  some 
resources  to  work  out  their  visions." 

"There's  a  lot  of  cultural  diversity  in  San  Francisco 
that  if  it  is  not  being  served  by  smaller,  specialized 
concerns,  it's  never  going  to  be  adequately  served  by  the 
larger,  more  establishment-oriented  concerns,"  Alfonso 
Maciel  states. 

"The  isolation  in  these  communities  is  not  as  great  as 
one  would  expect,"  Steve  Goldstine  says.  "If  you  throw 
yourself  into  the  community  and  discover  that  these  people 
are  of  international  stature,  then  you  won't  feel  as 
insecure." 

In  terms  of  the  future,  NAP  looks  to  minimize  the 
isolation  which  does  exist,  and  strengthen  the  network  of 
services  already  established  within  San  Francisco.  In  fact, 
the  role  of  resource-sharer  and  networker  is  a  daily  reality 
for  NAP  staff.  "I  can't  tell  you  how  many  artists  and 
groups  contact  us,"  Theilen  says.  "What  we  do  is  give 
people  an  understanding  of  what  the  city  contains." 

Indeed,  Theilen  is  greatly  concerned  that  not  enough 
attention  is  being  given  to  individuals  and  groups 
emerging  at  a  time  when  funding  is  so  scarce.  Certainly, 
many  of  the  organizations  which  exist  today  received  a 
necessary  boost  during  a  time  when  support  for  the  arts 
was  more  plentiful.  Currently,  she  feels,  there  is  a  danger 
of  these  groups  becoming  elitist,  by  working  with  already- 
established  groups,  and  that  new  artists  and  art  groups  are 
not  being  given  the  same  crucial  opportunities. 

"I  see  our  function  as  working  with  emerging  artists 
and  groups,"  Theilen  states.  "We  need  to  work  on  the 
isolation  of  the  artist,  because  isolation  can  be  deadly." 

Arts  Commissioner  Nemerovski  also  sees  the 
program  building  on  its  previous  accomplishments — 
continuing  to  target  underserved  areas,  working  with  the 


schools  and  other  community  programs.  Indeed,  one  of 
Nemerovski's  biggest  hopes  is  to  break  down  the  percep- 
tion that  these  different  programs  are  in  competition  with 
one  another.  It  is  her  view  that  local  foundations  are 
extremely  supportive  of  community  arts,  and  are  more 
interested  in  seeing  cooperation  between  different  groups. 

"If  it  can  be  made  clear  to  them  that  they  don't  have 
to  make  a  choice  between  funding  the  cultural  centers  and 
these  other  projects,  but  they  they  should  be  funding 
both — if  they  understand  that,  then  we  can  move  along 
together." 

The  cultural  centers,  having  come  this  far,  are  on  the 
verge  of  an  important  stage  in  fulfilling  their  potential. 
And  NAP,  working    to  fuse  a  greater  network  of  services 
which  impacts  city-wide  — targeting  especially  emerging 
groups  and  individuals  not  currently  served — is  also  at  a 
crucial  point  in  its  evolution.  All  of  this  only  highlights 
the  broader  goals  of  the  Neighborhood  Arts  Program. 
From  its  inception,  community  arts  has  sought  to  encour- 
age artistic  expression  for  all  individuals,  to  better 
integrate  the  arts  into  society  at  large.  Other  fields  and 
disciplines  allow  for  experimenting,  exploration  of  new 
ideas.  The  community  arts  principle,  then,  means 
providing  cultural  opportunities  for  all  segments  of 
society;  creating  a  cherished  space  where  risk-taking  and 
experimentation  can  flourish. 

"Our  society  cannot  afford  to  place  people  into  cate- 
gories of  workers  until  each  individual  has  pursued  his  or 
her  own  alternative  vision,"  Theilen  says.  "Otherwise,  we 
are  creating  unfulfilled  citizens." 
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"I  was  not  with  the  program  three 
months  before  an  evening  took  place  which 
permanently  affected  what  I  thought 
culture  in  the  city  could  be  about,"  Steve 
Goldstine  recalls. 

One  day  in  November  of  1970,  Gold- 
stine attended  a  commemoration  at  the 
Galeria  de  la  Raza.   "It  started  at  7:00, 
and  there  were  kids  still  playing  in  the 
street,  then  someone  came  along  with  a 
harp,  then  along  came  a  man  and  played  a 
Bach  suite.  Everyone  so  loved  it  and  made 
him  play  another  and  another  and  I 
thought,  'As  long  as  you  don't  patronize 
people,  and  don't  play  music  that's  like 
Gerswhin  or  hokey  stuff— since  that's  what 
they  think  the  community  will  like — people 
are  naturally  attentive.'" 

Describing  the  activities,  Goldstine 
says,  "There  was  so  much  overflow  from 
the  gallery  that  it  spilled  onto  the  street, 
and  somebody  read  some  poetry,  then  they 
showed  a  Bunuel  film,  then  they  read  some 
Loarca,  and  so  it  went  on  until  one  in  the 
morning,  and  those  kids  were  still  playing 
in  the  street,  crushing  paper  cups  on  the 


curb.  I  thought  to  myself:  When  before  or 
since  have  I  been  to  place  as  vitalized  by 
human  expression  and  art  as  that  evening 
in  the  gallery?  Nothing  that's  going  to 
happen  around  the  opening  of  the  Opera  is 
going  to  hold  a  candle  to  the  nexus  of 
creative  stuff  and  feeling ,  and  love  that  took 
place.  Now  I  don't  pretend  it's  always  like 
that,  but  it  was  like  that  more  often  than 
you  would  expect." 

When  asked  what  running  the  Neigh- 
borhood Arts  Program  meant  to  him  per- 
sonally, Goldstine  reflects  on  the  privileges 
he  was  afforded  through  his  own  back- 
ground and  education.   "Yet  I  met  people 
whose  gifts  were  so  much  greater  than  my 
own;  people  who  really  took  these  things 
and  made  of  themselves  living  and 
breathing  artists.  My  life  was  constantly 
enriched — that  was  the  reason  I  adored  that 
program." 

And  as  a  job? 

"It  was  then  and  by  far  will  remain 
the  best  job  I've  ever  had  in  my  life,"  he  re- 
plies.   "No  question  about  it." 


MARK  DENTON 

NAP  DIRECTOR  1977-80 

"When  one  is  Director  of  NAP  a  lot 
of  what  you  are  doing  is  trying  to  translate 
between  two  difficult  groups — community 
artists  and  political  people — and  getting 
that  translation  across  to  either  side." 

Mark  Denton  also  came  on  board  as 
director  during  a  transitional  time  for 
NAP,  when  a  different  administrative 
structure  was  being  created  due  to  the 
purchase  of  the  cultural  centers.  Looking 
back  now,  he  says,  "I  think  the  structure 
that  has  emerged  is  a  fairly  good  one.  It  is 
problematic  but  it's  still  open-ended. 
Things  can  be  worked  out  and  defined." 

"Neighborhood  Arts  is  all  about  is 
working  out  a  pluralistic  notion  of  culture 
in  our  society  and  I  think  that's  a  really 


important  concept,"  he  says.    "It's  about  a 
variety  of  art  forms  living  relatively 
harmoniously  side  by  side  and  each  one  in 
and  of  itself.  I  think  the  cultural  centers 
are  part  of  that  because  they  provide  a 
kind  of  base  to  insure  that  pluralistic  notin 
of  culture  will  go  on,  though  it's  going  to 
lake  years  and  years  to  work  it  all  out." 

Now  Director  of  the  Oakland  Ballet 
Denton  believes  firmly  that  his  work  at 
NAP  greatly  influenced  his  own  ideas 
about  art  and  community  outreach. 

"There  are  those  (programs)  that  are 
with  the  communities,  as  opposed  to  those 
that  are  for  the  communities,  and  that's  an 
important  distinction.  NAP  taught  me  a  lot 
about  that  kind  of  distinction." 


ALFONSO  MACIEL 
NAP  DIRECTOR  1980-83 

Alfonso  Maciel  recalls  that  in  the 
early  years  of  the  burgeoning  Neighbor- 
hood Arts  Program,  artists,  carried  along 
by  its  extraordinary  growth,  soon  were  no 
longer  working  privately  in  their  own 
studios,  but  were  out  in  the  public  arena, 
playing  the  anomolous  roles  of  advocates 
and  administrators.    "I  was  happily 
designing  and  silkscreening  away  at  the 
Mission  Cultural  Center  when  I  was  sort  of 
tapped  into  the  center's  administration, 
and  eventually  its  directorship,"  he 
explains.  Maciel  also  came  to  be  NAP 
Director  from  1980-83,  and  served  on 
several  distribution  committees  for  local 
foundations. 

Now,  from  his  printing  shop  on  24th 
Street  opened  three  years  ago,  Maciel  has 
been  able  to  witness  enormous  changes  the 


arts  community  has  undergone,  and 
believes  strongly  it  has  become  much  more 
sophisticated.    "Just  by  looking  at  the 
printing  pieces  that  1  produce  now — the 
quality  of  the  signs,  the  quality  of  the 
materials  used — definitely  shows 
development." 

Maciel  also  feels  the  nature  of  the 
community  has  changed  with  respect  to  its 
members.    "There's  more  specialization," 
he  observes,  "artists  define  themselves 
more  as  artists,  and  the  people  that  were 
activists  define  themselves  as  such." 

Does  he  feel  that's  for  the  better? 

"A  real  artist  with  real  talent 
shouldn't  be  tempted  by  administration," 
he  replies.    "It  could  be  a  real  loss  to  his 
community." 


PROFILES  I  ANNE  MARIE  THEILEN 
OF  NAP      NAP  DIRECTOR 
DIRECTORS  I  1983— PRESENT 

Anne  Marie  Theilen  has  been 
involved  with  community  arts  since  1968, 
when  she  helped  get  the  Alvarado  Art 
Project  off  the  ground.  "I  was  concerned 
about  there  being  arts  in  the  schools  for 
my  children,  and  that's  how  it  started," 
she  tells.  First  a  parent  artist  at  the 
Alvarado  Arts  Project,  in  1975,  when 
CETA  Arts  began  Theilen  looked  around 
at  this  new  influx  of  artists  and  realized 
there  was  no  supervision.  "No  one  had 
really  thought  about  it,"  she  laughs,  "so 
that's  how  I  became  coordinator." 

For  years,  Theilen  managed  over 
100  artists,  making  sure  they  complied 
with  the  requirements  of  the  program. 
"It  was  very  difficult,"  Anne  Marie 
admits,  "making  them  adapt  to  a  daily 
work  schedule." 

To  this  day,  Theilen  s  biggest 
concern  continues  to  be  the  plight  of  the 
artist  now  that  the  funding  situation  has 
changed,  especially  those  emerging 
individuals  without  resources.   "If  we 
honored  the  artist  by  giving  them  space 
and  a  better  chance  to  survive,"  she  says, 


"if  we  actually  paid  them  for  at  least  a 
portion  of  the  work  they  accomplish,  I'm 
sure  we'll  get  a  better  grade  of  art." 

"What  we're  doing  is  promoting 
certain  artists  who  have  the  know  how,  or 
defend  their  well-being,  their  rights,  and 
then  the  others  who  are  docile  but 
extremely  creative,  they  become  just 
regular  workers." 

Weekly,  Theilen  receives  calls  from 
artists  seeking  assistance,  and  she  tries  as 
best  she  can,  to  tell  them  of  opportunites 
and  the  community  resources  available  to 
them.  "But,"  she  adds,  "I  see  a  lot  of 
people  who  are  artists  become  truck 
drivers  because  they  have  to  survive." 

Looking  back  on  her  involvement 
with  CETA  and  NAP,  Theilen  says:  "It's 
been  incredible  to  see  all  this  happen — the 
purchase  of  the  cultural  centers.  Seeing 
some  artists  achieve  professional  status  in 
a  relatively  short  span  of  lime.  I  think  it's 
unbelievable  to  be  a  part  of  all  that." 


EMILY  A  CACHAPERO 
FORMER  NAP  DISTRICT 
ORGANIZER 

Like  many  others,  for  Emilya 
Cachapero,  her  involvement  with  NAP 
grew  out  the  politics  of  the  60' s  and  the 
protests  taking  place  at  San  Francisco 
State.  Art  and  politics  were  very  much 
seen  as  part  of  the  same  cause,  and  she 
recalls  the  intense  level  of  activity  going 
on  in  the  arts.   "There  were  a  lot  of 
poetry  readings  for  instance,"  she  says, 
"since  the  verbal  experience  of  poetry 
was  able  to  duplicate  whatever  the 
experience  was  on  the  street." 

Looking  back  on  those  times, 
Cachapero  adds  ruefully:  "I  mean,  if  you 
were  not  an  artist  you  were  not  politically 

One  of  the  most  difficult  aspects  of 
her  outreach  work  was  convincing  the 
ethnic  communities,  whose  lives  were 
dictated  by  issues  of  survival,  that  art 
could  also  be  an  important  to  them. 
Cachapero  also  sensed  some  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  Commission  to 
legitimize  the  Neighborhood  Arts 
Program.    "It  was  always  kind  of  a 
stepson,  backstage,  like  the  second 


program. 

"Because  of  the  politics  of  the  time, 
there  was  the  feeling  that  we're  all  Third 
World  people,  and  here  we  are  again  in 
the  back  of  the  bus." 

Through  her  work  as  Coordinator 
of  ACT s  Training  Program,  Cachapero 
observes  that  currently,  little  value  is 
placed  on  art.  "A  lot  of  times  I'll  go  into 
classes  of  60  or  more,  and  I'll  ask  people 
how  many  people  are  pursuing  careers  in 
the  arts — and  no  one  is." 

"Those  are  future  artists  and  future 
audiences,"  she  adds.  "The  need  now  is 
to  get  back  and  develop  interest." 


A  NOTE  OF 
THANKS 


/n  the  past  twenty  years,  the  work  of  the  Neighborhood  Arts  Program  has 
received  support  from  public  and  private  sources,  corporations,  founda- 
tions and  individual  gifts.  The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  those  friends  and 
supporters  who  have  contributed  to  the  growth  and  continuance  of  neighbor- 
hood arts: 


Public  Support 

SF  Ad  Valorem  Fund 

SF  Grants  for  the  Arts-  (formerly  SF 

Hotel  Tax  Fund) 
National  Endowment  fo  the  Arts- 
Expansion  Arts  Program 
California  Arts  Council 
Employment  Developement  Depart- 
ment of  the  State  of  California 
Mayor's  Office  of  Community 

Development 
Arts  Commission's  Public  Arts  Fund 

Individual  Gifts  and  Donations 

David  B.Devine 
Bill  Graham 
Oriental  Art  Association 
Don  Richard  Stevens 
Zellerbach  Estate 


Foundations 

Bothin  Helping  Fund 
Chevron  USA 
Columbia  Foundation 
Mortimer  Fleishacker  Foundation 
Evelyn  and  Walter  Haas  Jr. 

Foundation 
Levi-Strauss  Foundation 
Louis  Lurie  Foundation 
Rosenberg  Foundation 
San  Francisco  Foundation 
Security  Pacific  Foundation 
Swig  Foundation 
Zellerbach  Family  Fund 

We  also  Thank  the  many  individual 
artists  who  contributed  generously  of 
their  time  and  talents  to  working  for 
the  benefit  of  the  community. 


THE  PRESENT 

PROGRESS  REPORT 

NEIGHBORHOOD  ARTS  PROGRAM 
1986-1987 


/n  both  its  twenty-year  report,  "Neighborhood 
Rhythms"  and  this  annual  "Progress  Report",  the 
Neighborhood  Arts  Program  is  documenting  that 
networking  is  an  art  form. 

This  annual  report  summarizes  the  projects  in  the 
community  that  are  presently  receiving  assistance  from 
the  NAP.  All  who  are  involved  in  the  accomplishment 
of  these  programs  agree  that  integration  of  artwork, 
performances  at  specific  facilities  in  the  community 
and  the  timing  in  which  all  take  place  has  been  key  to 
their  success. 

This  report  also  provides  an  update  on  the  process  of 
neighborhood  cultural  center  renovation,  where  NAP's 


role  as  facilitator  coordinating  the  efforts  of  the  Bureau 
of  Architecture,  City  Planning  and  Arts  Commission's 
Civic  Design  and  Neighborhood  Arts  Committees  is 
moving  this  sometimes  difficult  process  of  transforming 
commercial  spaces  into  publicly  accessible  multi- 
purpose cultural  facilities. 

The  technical  assistance  that  NAP  makes  available 
to  individual  artists,  community  leaders,  concerned 
educators,  parents  and  special  populations  is  all  part  of 
a  continuing  process  that  encourages  participation  in 
arts  programs  at  community  sites  and  neighborhood 
cultural  centers,  adding  immeasurably  to  the  quality  of 
day-to-day  living  in  San  Francisco's  neighborhoods. 


CULTURAL  CENTER  MAINTENANCE  AND  RENOVATION 

MAINTENANCE 

Maintenance  and  repair  of  the  neighborhood  cultural  centers  is  done  through  the  Department  of  Public  Works  - 
Bureau  of  Building  Repair.  For  1986-87,  the  appropriation  was  $40,000,  which  provided  essential  assistance 
in  building  repair  such  as  carpentry,  plumbing,  and  electrical  work  for  all  four  neighborhood  cultural  centers. 
Complimenting  the  work  done  by  Public  Works  crews,  the  cultural  centers  hire  their  own  maintenance  staff  who 
provide  day-to-day  upkeep  and  preventive  maintenance  work. 

Capital  improvement  funds  were  made  available  for  the  Western  Addition  Cultural  Center  for  ventilation,  heating 
and  plumbing  repair.  In  the  same  year,  work  on  replacement  of  windows  and  painting  of  the  west  facade  was 
completed  ($59,500.).  At  the  Bay  view  Opera  House,  improvements  were  made  on  foundations  and  outside  painting 
refurbished  this  historic  site. 

Planning  for  next  year's  maintenance  needs  include  the  South  of  Market  Cultural  Center's  plumbing  to  be 
upgraded  in  the  new  silkscreen  and  photo  darkroom  area,  and  special  capital  improvement  funding  has  been  made 
available  to  the  Mission  Cultural  Center  for  outside  painting  ($21,500.). 


RENOVATION 

Mission  Cultural  Center  renovation  was  delayed  in  completion  to  January  1987.  During  renovation,  most  of  its 
programs  were  held  at  the  Mission  Park  and  Recreation  Center  while  Phase  II  renovation  took  place  in  the  first 
floor  theater,  dressing  rooms,  technical  room,  bathrooms  and  entryway.  Additional  access  to  the  2nd  and  3rd  floors 
was  improved  overall.  The  code  work  necessary  for  public  assembly  for  all  floors  is  50%  completed. 

South  of  Market  Cultural  Center's  Phase  I  renovation  is  to  be  completed  shortly.  This  first  phase  of  renovation 
provided  for  new  roof  installation,  foundation  and  electrical  work,  and  program  space  development.  This  will  assist 
organizations  such  as  the  Kearny  Street  Workshop  to  establish  themselves  as  a  resident  company  in  this  community 
space.  For  1987-88,  the  Arts  Commission/Neighborhood  Arts  Program  has  appropriated  capital  improvement  funds 
for  further  architectural  planning  for  the  three  centers  needing  renovation :  Mission  Cultural  Center  -  $85 .000;  South 
of  Market  Cultural  Center  -  $175,000;  Western  Addition  Cultural  Center  -  $56,000. 

Architectural  plan  specification  is  essential  for  the  next  phase  of  renovation  for  the  buildings.  The  key  to  resolving 
the  complex  issues  of  public  facilities  design  and  planning  is  in  accepting  the  necessity  of  code  work,  the  main 
priority  of  renovation,  and  work  towards  accommodating  programs  in  need  of  developed  space. 


PROJECTS  IN  THE  COMMUNITIES 

POTRERO  HILL 

Jk  f  AP  Support  for  workshops  in  the  visual  arts  matched  the  salary  for  a  California  Arts  Council  Artist-in-Residence 
II  to  teach  papermaking  at  the  Potrero  Hill  Neighborhood  House  at  953  De  Haro  Street. 

The  workshops  enabled  Potrero  Hill  residents  of  all  ages  to  share  in  learning  a  new  art  skill,  papermaking,  and 
brought  viable  and  creative  after  school  programming  for  neighborhood  youth  at  the  center. 

Artist  Andrea  Tucker-Hody  has  successfully  completed  her  first  cycle  of  residency  at  Potrero  Hill  Neighborhood 
House,  and  CAC  awarded  her  a  multi-year  residency  to  continue  her  program.  A  series  of  exhibitions  of  class  work 
is  being  planned  with  NAP  at  the  site  for  the  upcoming  year. 

VISITACION  VALLEY 

^^mfT  heaterworks"  an  intergenerational  theater  arts  program  based  at  Visitacion  Valley  Community  Center  at  50 

■     Raymond  Street  has  utilized  the  skills  of  professional  artists  to  teach  performing  arts  to  neighborhood 
residents  of  all  ages. 

Beginning  with  "Alice . . .  and  Friends",  based  on  the  Lewis  Carroll  classic  'Alice  in  Wonderland",  followed  by 
"Home  Grown. . .  an  Environmental  Tale"  and  most  recently,  "Memorylight",  Theaterworks  staff  were  able  to 
encourage  local  youth  and  community  interest  in  the  performing  arts  and  bridged  the  generation  gap  between  the 
elderly  and  youth  of  the  area.  Over  the  last  two  years,  "Theaterworks"  has  expanded  student  enrollment,  starting  with 
a  small  group  of  five  students  to  an  ongoing  class  of  40  regular  participants. 

Support  from  the  Arts  Commission's  Public  Arts  Fund  supported  neighborhood  arts  festivals  at  the  center  for  the 
last  two  years.  1987's  festival  highlighted  a  children's  art  contest,  whose  theme  encouraged  students  to  work  on  a 
design  which  would  show  how  they  envision  their  neighborhood.  Plans  are  underway  for  the  third  year's  festival  to 
broaden  participation  by  artists  from  surrounding  neighborhoods. 

SF  SHERIFF'S  DEPARTMENT 

tk  f  AP's  projects  in  the  communities  underscored  the  importance  of  not  only  reaching  previously  underserved 
f  W  areas  of  the  city,  but  specific  populations  as  well,  on  a  city-wide  basis.  Preliminary  planning  with  NAP  and 
Sheriff's  Department  staff  to  address  problems  of  loneliness  and  isolation  of  newly-released  ex-offenders  led  to  the 
development  of  "Re-Entry  Arts"  an  exhibition  and  performance  project  designed  to  re-integrate  ex-offenders  back 
into  the  community. 

Working  in  cooperation  with  art  organizations  in  various  communities  in  San  Francisco,  staging  travelling 
exhibitions,  music  performances  and  performing  arts  workshops,  "Re-Entry  Arts"  provides  ex-offenders  a  positive 
venue  for  acceptance  and  achievement  to  help  re-establish  themselves  back  into  the  community. 
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The  travelling  art  show  "Art  From  Jail"  curated  by  Enrique  Chagoya,  was  shown  at  Galeria  de  la  Raza,  City  Hall , 
Sargent  Johnson  Gallery  of  the  Western  Addition  Cultural  Center  and  the  National  Center  for  Institutional  Alternatives. 
A  music  concert,  "Soulfest"  took  place  in  July  of  this  year  and  starred  program  participants  from  the  Work  Furlough 
Program  of  the  County  Jail  and  professional  musicians  from  throughout  the  Bay  Area. 

The  Arts  Commission's  Art  in  Public  Places  Program  purchased  works  from  the  travelling  exhibit  for  placement 
in  the  prisoner/visitor  interview  rooms  at  the  Hall  of  Justice,  making  it  a  permanent  acquisition  of  the  City  Collection. 
Plans  are  underway  for  the  Sheriff's  Department  to  work  with  the  Western  Addition  Cultural  Center  and  the  Bay  view 
Opera  House  to  share  in  future  programming. 

TENDERLOIN 

Creating  a  sense  of  pride  about  the  cultural  life  in  the  Tenderloin  community  has  been  the  chief  aim  of  this  NAP 
project  in  the  community  since  its  inception  in  1985.  Since  that  time,  the  artists  of  the  Tenderloin's  Hospitality 
House  have  not  only  brought  visibility  to  the  arts  of  that  neighborhood  through  exhibits  in  different  locales  in  the  city, 
but  have  also  developed  a  positive  difference  in  perceptions  about  this  community  as  a  whole. 

Three  exhibitions  of  Tenderloin  arts  took  place  this  year,  two  in  the  Tenderloin  area  at  the  Cadillac  Hotel  and  at 
Squid's,  and  one  at  Bruce  Velick  Gallery  in  the  South  of  Market  district.  The  Velick  Gallery  exhibit  brought  the 
artwork  to  the  attention  of  the  mainstream  art  community,  and  highlighted  an  individual  Tenderloin  artist  whose  work 
is  now  part  of  the  Achenbach  Collection  of  the  Fine  Arts  Museum  of  San  Francisco. 

The  continued  success  of  this  program  has,  in  its  two-years  of  activity,  generated  other  support  through 
publications  reproducing  student  artwork,  and  benefit  auctions  of  work  by  mainstream  artists  and  Tenderloin  arts 
participants.  New  funding  support  has  been  given  this  year  to  Tenderloin  Hospitality  House  through  the  San  Francisco 
Foundation  for  additional  exhibition  coordination  and  marketing  of  artwork.  A  new  exhibit  of  Tenderloin  artwork  is 
scheduled  for  exhibit  in  City  Hall  November  1987. 

Support  from  the  Arts  Commission's  Public  Arts  Fund  has  initiated  a  day-long  neighborhood  festival,  involving 
the  participation  of  the  neighborhood's  artists,  community  organizations  and  others.  Now  entering  its  third  year,  the 
Tenderloin  Arts  Festival  has  increased  involvement  by  the  community's  young  people  and  families.  Further  networking 
with  children's  arts  programs  city- wide  to  participate  in  next  year's  festival  is  being  planned. 

CHINATOWN  NAP 

Building  on  its  fundamental  base  of  arts  program  reflective  of  Asian/Pacific  culture,  Chinatown  NAP,  through 
the  efforts  of  staff  and  twenty-member  community  advisory  committee  expanded  opportunities  for  visual 
artists  of  the  neighborhood  to  exhibit  and  participate  in  shows  and  events.  It's  Young  People's  Arts  Contest  drew  an 
estimated  350  participants  from  pre-schools  in  the  area,  and  awards  were  given  at  the  Arts  Commission's  1987  Young 
People's  Art  Festival,  where  the  award- winning  work  was  displayed.  Chinatown  NAP  also  participated  in  the 
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Oakland  Festival  at  the  Lake,  co-sponsored  the  Spring  Festival  in  Chinatown,  and  exhibited  a  group  of  artists  at  the 
SF  Urban  Fair. 

Chinatown  NAP  also  coordinated  a  comprehensive  "Free-Standing  Art  Show"  at  the  Chinese  Culture  Center 
community  gallery.  This  was  the  first  show  of  this  medium  at  the  center  in  many  years. 

Chinatown  NAP  received  its  first  CAC  Artist-in-Residence  award  for  visual  artist  Stephen  Wong  to  teach 
painting,  drawing,  and  screenpainting  to  the  community  for  free.  The  popularity  of  these  classes  gave  rise  to 
continuing  the  classes  beyond  the  grant  schedule  so  that  extended  open  studios  could  occur  for  members  of  the 
community  to  drop  in  and  take  part.  A  show  of  student  art  work  from  these  classes  is  scheduled  for  the  fall  of  1987. 


SPECIAL  PROJECTS 

PUBLICATIONS 

To  further  enhance  technical  assistance  to  the  growing  number  of  concerned  parents  and  educators  interested  in 
augmenting  young  artists'  education  in  the  arts,  the  Neighborhood  Arts  Program  undertook  the  development  and 
publication  of  'Art  Soup",  a  directory  and  resource  guide  of  after-school  arts  programs  which  occur  city-wide. 

"Art  Soup"  identified  over  70  programs  which  range  from  museums  to  community  organizations  who  actively 
provide  arts  programs  for  young  people  after  school  and  weekends,  in  all  disciplines  of  the  arts.  6,000  copies  of  this 
directory  have  been  made  available  to  parents,  teachers  and  students  city-wide,  and  a  re-printing  of  this  publication 
is  being  planned  to  include  additional  programs. 

In  response  to  continued  requests  by  the  public  on  free  arts  classes  available  in  the  city,  NAP  completed  its  third 
edition  of  "Free  Arts  Classes  -  California  Arts  Council  Artists-in-Residence  Program:  SF".  This  newly-expanded 
edition  further  promoted  art  workshops  taught  in  the  communities,  schools,  and  social  institutions  of  the  city  for  free, 
consolidating  them  for  easy  access  by  the  community.  The  fourth  edition  will  be  made  available  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  ARTS  FESTIVAL 

The  publication  of  "Art  Soup"  was  catalytic  to  the  coordination  of  the  many  arts  providers  in  schools,  "Art  Soup" 
listees  and  public  and  private  school  arts  educators  to  produce  the  Arts  Commission's  1987  Arts  Festival  - 
"A  Golden  Gateway  to  the  Arts  -  A  Young  People's  Arts  Festival".  NAP  staff  involvement  and  assistance  in  the 
development  of  this  festival  helped  all  those  involved  in  the  process  of  art  education  work  in  unison  to  celebrate  the 
arts  of  the  city's  young  people.  The  festival  succeeded  on  many  levels  in  achieving  visibility  for  children's  art  both  in 
and  after  school,  and  underscored  the  need  to  continue  inspiring  youth  to  create.  Discussions  are  underway  to  produce 
another  young  people's  arts  festival  in  1988. 
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BUDGET  REPORT  -  NEIGHBORHOOD  ARTS  PROGRAM  1986-87 


INCOME 

EXPENSES  (cont.) 

City  and  County  Ad  Valorem  Fund 

77,469 

SOURCE:  LEVI-STRAUSS  FOUNDATION 

(General  Fund) 

City  and  County  Grants  for  the  Arts 

Arts  Commission  Public  Arts  Fund 

92,500 
21,800 

Mission  Cultural  Center  bilingual  gallery  guide       935 
Bayview  Opera  House                                            935 
summer  dance/theater  project 

Levi  Strauss  Foundation 

4,000 

Western  Addition  children's  Fun  Club  project           935 

Neighborhood  projects  (General  Fund) 

1,000 

Chinatown  NAP's  children's  art  contest                    935 

TOTAL 

196,769 

Richmond  district  children's  festival                         300 
Fiscal  Fee  -  Friends  of  the  Arts  Commission           260 

EXPENSES 

SOURCE:  NEIGHBORHOOD  PROJECTS 

SOURCE:  CITY  AND  COUNTY  GENERAL  FUND 

(GENERAL  FUND) 

Salaries 

67,302 

10  projects  in  neighborhoods                                 1 ,000 

Operations 

5,414 

TOTAL                                                            196,769 

Programs 

(cultural  centers,  city-wide  projects) 
SOURCE:  CITY  AND  COUNTRY  GRANTS 
FOR  THE  ARTS 

5,750 

The  Arts  Commission  and  staff  of  the  Neighborhood 
Arts  Program  gratefully  acknowledge  San  Francisco 
Grants  for  The  Arts,  The  Arts  Commission  Public  Arts 

Cultural  Center  contractual  costs 
Chinatown  Neighborhood  Arts 

29,500 
26,000 

Fund  and  the  Levi-Strauss  Foundation  for  support 
of  NAP  projects  in  the  community. 

Visitacion  Valley  Community  Center 
Tenderloin  Hospitality  House 
Potrero  Hill  Neighborhood  House 

10,500 
10,500 
5,000 

ARTS  COMMISSION  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Dianne  Feinstein,  Mayor 

Com.  Jacqueline  Nemerovski.  President 

Com.  Robert  LaRocca,  Vice-President 

Re-Entry  Arts  (SF  Sheriffs  Department) 

1 1 ,000 

Com.  Vernon  Alley 

SOURCE:  ARTS  COMMISSION 
PUBLIC  ARTS  FUND 

Com.  Jo  Hanson 
Com.  Anna-Marie  Metwally 

Mission  Cultural  Center 
renovation  plan  specification 
Bayview  Opera  House  Administration 

5,000 
10,100 

Com.  William  Paterson 

Com .  George  T.  Rockrise 

Com .  Peter  Rodriguez 

Com.  Roselyne  C.  Swig 

Mission  Cultural  Center  mural  repair 

300 

Com.  Felix  M.  Warburg 

Western  Addition  Cultural  Center 

400 

Claire  N.  Isaacs,  Director 

gallery  publicity 
^ Neighborhood  Festivals: 

6,000 

NAP  Staff: 
Anne-Marie  Theilen,  Director 

Tenderloin/Visitacion  Valley 
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Fe  Bongolan,  Assistant  Director 
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